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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 











Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 














THE NITCGHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 











Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$2.00 net. The most widely used text-book on lip-reading. 





SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask, Principal. 
Authorized to give Normal Training Course for 
teachers and to award diploma of Nitchie School 
of Lip-Reading in New York. : 
Medal of Honor, Department of Education— 
Panama Pacific International Exposition, 1915. 
Gold Medal Diploma — California Industries 
Land Show, 1919. ; 
Instruction private and in class. Special op- 
ortunities for individual practise. ay and 
vening Practise Classes. Class in Current Events 
for advanced pupils, 


406 GEARY STREET, 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 
of Zip-Keading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Miss GILMORE : 
Assistant 
Miss SENTER bites, 


Miss FOLEY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





Nitchie Method 
Individual lessons. Conversation classes. 
Lectures. Normal Course. Special practise work 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of Commerce, Pasadena, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. PoINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BuILDING San Francisco, Car. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 


to the Adult 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 











MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIzABETH BranD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Boston School of Lip-Reading 


NITCHIE METHOD 
Private Lessons—Practise Classes—Conversation Class. 


MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Readi 

Normal graduate of the New a fee ey 

Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal 


Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
203 NortH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss Evizasets G. De Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N.Y. | 




















Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 














LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Normal Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss JAEN KINNIER, A. B. 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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INFORMATION REGARDING THE MOUNT AIRY 
CONVENTION 


OR the guidance of those purposing 
to attend the Joint Convention of 
Teachers of the Deaf, which is to be held 
in the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Deaf, at Mount Airy, June 28 to July 3 
next, the following information is given 
in advance: 
1. By order of the Board of Directors, 
all members of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, of the 


American Association to Promote the 


Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, of the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, 
and honorary members of these bodies 
will be provided with board and lodging 
at the Institution, as far as accommoda- 
tions will permit, at the rate of two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per day, 
from the afternoon of June 28 to the 
afternoon of July 3, inclusive; for lodg- 
ing, breakfast, or supper the charge will 
be fifty cents ($0.50) each; for dinner, 
one dollar ($1.00). Tickets may be pro- 
cured at the office, in’ Wissinoming Hall, 
for all meals and for lodging, by mem- 
bers wearing the badges of their respect- 
ive associations. An’ extra charge of 
fifty cents ($0.50) a day will be made to 
non-members. 

All meals will be served in Cresheim 
Hall, at the following hours: \ 


Breakfast ..... 7.00 to 8.00 o'clock 
Dinner ......,, 1.00 to 2.00 o'clock 
Supper ........ 6.00 to 7.00 o'clock 


and at no other hours.- The first meal 


served: will: be on’ Monday afternoon, 
June 28 (supper); the last meal served 
will be at Saturday noon, July 3 (dinner). 

2. Owing to the shortage of labor, no 
laundering will be allowed in the Institu- 
tion; numerous city laundries will be 
easily available to those desirous of 
patronizing them. 

3. Members and honorary members of 
schools, including officers, teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and members of 
boards of directors, are urged to make 
their reservations at the main office, 
Wissinoming Hall, at as early a date as 
possible. Those applying first will be 
served first. A limited number of double 
and single rooms will be available. 

4. There are a few accessible apart- 
ment houses in the vicinity of the Institu- 
tion, in which a few members, preferring 
outside entertainment, can be accommo- 
dated, and numerous comfortable hotels . 
are within easy reach (a half hour’s ride 
by rail), in the city. All members pre- 
ferring outside entertainment are urged 
to communicate with Mr. Clarence J. 
Settles, care of the Institution, who will 
gladly assist in securing comfortable quar- 
ters, with rates and other information. 

5. Among the hotels in. the city, that 
may be mentioned are the following: 

The -Bellevue-Stratford, ‘The Ritz- 
Carlton, The Walton, The Adelphia,- The 
Bingham, he Majestic, The Colonnade, - 
The Stenton, The Vendig, The. Windsor, 
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and The St. James, all on the European 
and American plans. 

6. Of apartment houses the following 
may be mentioned: 

The ‘Lincoln, The Bartram, The Colo- 
nial, The Gladstone, The Hamilton 
Court, in the city; and The Delmar- 
Morris, The Pelham Court, Cresheim 
Arms, and The Golden Swan, in Mount 
Airy. 

7. Arrangements are being made by 
which it is hoped special rates may be 
granted by the leading railroads entering 
the city to all members attending the con- 
vention. Full information covering this 
important point will be given later. It 
may be stated now, however, that all 
delegates coming over the Pennsylvania 
lines should, if possible, buy their tickets 
and check their baggage to Allen Lane 
Station, and all coming over the Balti- 
more and Ohio, the Lehigh Valley, the 
New Jersey Central, and the Philadelphia 
and Reading lines should buy their tickets 
and check their baggage to Mount Airy 
Station. Doing so will save trouble and 
annoyance in regard to transfers in the 
city. Baggage sent by express will be 
delivered by the American Express Com- 
pany. Allen Lane and Mount Airy sta- 
tions are but five minutes’ walk from the 
Institution grounds; autos will be in 
attendance to convey any who may prefer 
to ride. 

8. Persons desiring to come to the In- 
stitution from the city by trolley will find 
no difficulty in doing so on their arrival. 
The 7th and 11th Street trolley cars pass 
directly in front of the Institution 
grounds, and are convenient to the main 
stations of the steam roads, especially 
Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
and the 12th and Market Street Station 
of the Philadelphia and Reading and 
allied lines. On the 7th Street Line, 
guests will take the cars marked “Mount 
Airy”; on the 11th Street Line, take the 
cars marked “Chestnut Hill” or “City 
Line No. 23.” 

9. Members are urged to register and 
secure badges of their respective asso- 
ciations at the office, in Wissinoming 
Hall, immediately upon their arrival at 
the Institution. 
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10. Among near-by places of amuse- 
ment may be mentioned numerous city 
theaters, Willow Grove, Atlantic City, 
and other New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
resorts. Mr. Lyman Steed, of the Insti- 
tution staff, will gladly advise and assist 
any members desiring to visit these places 
to secure accommodations and _ rates. 
Auto trips may be arranged for to Valley 
Forge, the famous Wissahickon Drive, 
Fairmount Park, and other places of his- 
toric and civic interest. Parties desiring 
to make trips by steamer up and down 
the Delaware, with a view to visiting the 
great ship-yards of Philadelphia and 
Camden, can arrange to do so, at reason- 
able rates, through Mr. Steed. 

11. Mail delivery and collection, by 
carriers, are made three times daily—at 
8.30 in the morning, at 12.30 noon, and 
3-30 in the afternoon. Other deliveries 
by special messenger will be arranged for 
if necessary. Telephone and telegraph 
stations will be found in each hall. 

12. An Information Bureau, in charge 
of a committee of ladies and conveniently 
located, will be open from 8.00 a. m. to 
10.00 p. m., to give information regard- 
ing entertainments, excursions, auto 
drives, and mail, telephone, and telegraph 
service. 

13. Mr. Alexander Pach, the welt 
known artist of New York City, will be 
the official photographer of the conven- 
tion. 

14. It is suggested that officials of the 
different bodies represented at the con- 
vention provide badges for their members 
in advance, sending them to the office for 
distribution when members register: 
Red for the American Convention, white 
(or the official bronze button) for the 
American Speech Association, and blue 
for the Society of Progressive Oral Ad- 
vocates. 

15. Mr. Lyman Steed and Mr. Clar- 
ence J. Settles, of the Institution staff, 
have kindly consented to assist in matters 
of transportation, hotel accommodations, 
excursions, amusements, etc.; and per- 
sons desirous of availing themselves of 
their services will kindly address them 
directly, care of the Institution. 
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COMPLETE PROGRAM OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL CONVENTION 


Monpay, JUNE 28 


8.00 p. m.—General Meeting, Dr. Per- 
cival Hall presiding. 

Welcome extended by President A. R. 
Montgomery, of the Board of Directors 
of the Pennsylvania Institution, and by 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent. 

Response for the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, President Edmund Lyon. 

Response for the Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf, Dr. N. F. 
Walker, of the South Carolina School. 

Response for the Society of Progress- 
ive Oral Advocates, Dr. Max Goldstein, 
of the Central Institute, St. Louis. 

Response for the Canadian schools, 
Dr. H. J. McDermid, Superintendent of 
the Manitoba School. 

Informal reception and refreshments. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29 


8.45-9.30 a. m.—Demonstration and 
discussion on (1) Speech Development, 
and (2) Voice Training, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Principal 
of the Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass.; (3) Lip-Reading for Adults, 
under the direction of Mrs. Edward B. 
Nitchie, of New York. 

9.30-10.20.—Demonstration and dis- 
cussion on (1) Auricular Work, under 
direction of Miss Amelia Berry, of the 
New York Institution; (2) Rhythmic 
Training, under direction of Miss Pattie 
Thomason, of the North Carolina 
School; (3) Lip-Reading for Adults, 
under the direction of Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, of Boston. 

10.25—11.15.—Demonstration and dis- 
cussion on (1) Lip-Reading for Begin- 
ners as a Means of Mental Development, 
under direction of Miss Anna C. Rein- 
hardt, principal, Home School, Kensing- 
ton, Md.; (2) Language Development 
for Primary Grades, under direction of 
Miss Mabel E. Jones, of the New York 
Day School; (3) Lip-Reading for the 
Adult Deaf, under the direction of Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, of Philadelphia, and 


Miss Julia Connery, of the Central Insti- 
tute, St. Louis. 

11.20-12.20.—Joint Session, Mr. Ed- 
mund Lyon presiding. Papers on “Use 
of English in Schools for the Deaf,” by 
Dr. N. F. Walker, of the South Carolina 
School, and Superintendent Frank M. 
Driggs, of the Utah School. Discussion 
by Mr. A. L. Roberts, of the Kendall 
School; Miss J. E. Willoughby, of the 
Clarke School, Northampton, and Mr. 
A. C. Manning, of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School. 

2.00-4.30 p. m.—Mr. John D. Wright 
presiding. (1) Paper on “Language for 
Advanced Grades,’ by Superintendent 
J. W. Jones, of the Ohio School. Dis- 
cussion by Mr. Francis H. E. O’Donnell, 
of the California School, and Mr. James 
A. Weaver, of the Mount Airy School. 
(2) Paper on “Teaching of Geography,” 
by Miss Grace Beattie, of the Colorado 
School. Discussion, led by Mr. Lyman 
Steed, of the Mount Airy School. (3) 
Paper on “History Teaching,” by Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, of the Iowa School. 
Discussion by Miss Mabel E. Adams, of 
the Horace Mann School, Boston. 

4.30-6.30.—Excursions. 

8.00-9.30.—Dr. Harris Taylor presid- 
ing. Addresses by Dr. Max Goldstein 
and Mr. John D. Wright, on “Auricular 
Training.” Discussion by Miss Frances 
McKinley, of the South Dakota School ; 
Mr. E. A. Stevenson, of the New York 
Institution, and Mr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
principal of the Maryland School for the 
Deaf. 

10.00-12.00.—Cards and dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 


8.45-I1.15 a. m.—Demonstrations and 
discussions as on Tuesday. 

11.20—-12.20.—Business meeting, Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf. 

2.00—4.30 p. m.—Superintendent J. W. 
Jones presiding. (1) Paper on the 
“Rochester Method,” by Superintendent 
T. C. Forrester. Discussion by Mr. C. 
L. McLaughlin, of the Rochester School ; 
Dr. A. H, Walker, president of the Flor- 
ida School, and Superintendent F. W. 
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Booth, of the Nebraska School. (2) 
Paper on “Number Work,” by Mr. Bar- 
ton Sensenig, of the Mount Airy School. 
Discussion by Mr. George B. Lloyd, of 
the New Jersey School, and Mrs. T. F. 
Driscoll, of the Lexington Avenue 
School. 

4.30-6.30—Excursions. 

8.00-9.30.—Principal James C. Harris 
presiding. (1) Address by Hon. A. G. 
Cattell on “Philadelphia, Her Importance 
and Growth.” (2) Address on “Growth 
of American Schools for the Deaf,’ by 
Mr. Frank R. Wheeler, principal of the 
American School, Hartford. 

9.45 — 12.00.—Musical entertainment, 
under direction of Mr. Lyman Steed. 


THURSDAY, JULY I 


8.45-11.15 a. m—Demonstrations and 
discussions as on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

11.20—12.20.—Business meeting, Amer- 
ican Association. 

2.00-4.30 p. m.—Dr. Augustus Rogers 
presiding. (1) Paper on “Correlation of 
Industrial and Academic Departments,” 
by Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, of the 
New Jersey School. Discussion, led by 
Dr. J. R. Dobyns, superintendent of the 
Arkansas School. (2) Paper on “Phys- 
ical Training,” by Mr. Corbett T. Arnold, 
of the Mount Airy School. Discussion 
by Mr. Gardner, of the New York Insti- 
tution. (3) Paper on “Vocational Train- 
ing,” by Superintendent J. W. Blattner, 
of the Oklahoma School. Discussion by 
Dr. Warren Robinson, of the Wisconsin 
School. 

4.40-5.40.—Business meeting, Society 
of Progressive Oral Advocates. 

8.00-9.30— Superintendent J. W. 
Jones presiding. Paper by Dr. Rudolph 
Pintner, of the Ohio State University, on 
“Standardization of Schools for the 
Deaf.” Discussion by Dr. R. O. John- 
son, formerly of the Indiana School; Dr. 
Edmund B. Twitmyer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Superintendent H. 
M. McManaway, of the Virginia School. 

10.00-12.00.—Cards and dancing. 


Fray, JULY 2 
Centennial Celebration of the Found- 


ing of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf, in 1820. 

10.00 a. m.—12.30 p. m. Sond 
ent A. L. E. Crouter presiding. (1) Ad- 
dresses in behalf of the profession, by 
Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet 
College; (2) Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, founder of the American Associa- 
tion; (3) Mr. Frederick M. Hughes, of 
Gallaudet College, on ““Thoughts on the 
Education of the Deaf”; (4) Dr. Albert 
L,. Rowland, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, on the “Education of 
the Deaf and Blind as Related to Public 
School Work”; (5) Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs, of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, on the “Moral and Religious 
Training of the Deaf.” 

1.00—2.15.—Luncheon. 

2.30-5.00.—President A. R. Mont- 
gomery presiding. Prayer, Rev. J. An- 
drews Harris, S. T. D.; The Institution, 
John F. Lewis, Esq. ; Its Founder, Bishop 
Rhinelander; The State, Governor 
Sproul; The City, Mayor Moore; The 
Legislature, Hon. George Woodward. 

8.00-12.00.—Public reception and 
dancing. 

SATURDAY, JULY 3 


g.00-10.30 a. m.—Joint Meeting, Dr. 
Percival Hall presiding. (1) Paper on 
“Training of Backward Deaf Children,” 
by Superintendent E. A. Gruver, of the 
Iowa School. Discussion by Dr. H. H. 
Goddard, director of juvenile research 
work, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. E. A. Far- 
rington, director of Bancroft School, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey; Dr. Harris 
Taylor, principal of the Institution for 
Improved Instruction, New York, and 
Miss Edith Fitzgerald, of the Wisconsin 
School. (2) Paper on “Normal Train- 
ing,” by Miss E. A. Jameson, instructot 
in Gallaudet College. Discussion by Dr. 
A. L. E. Crouter. 

10.30-11.30.—(1) Paper on “Gallaudet 
College,” by Dr. J. B. Hotchkiss, of the 
College Faculty ; (2) Paper on “Prepara- 


tion for College in English Composition,” 


by Professor Herbert E. Day, of Gal- 
laudet College. 

11.45 a. m—1I2.45 p. m.—Reports of 
committees, with resolutions; adjourn- 
ment. 

















A MESSAGE TO THE CONFERENCE 


2.30-5.30.—-E xcursions to Valley 
Forge, Willow Grove, Atlantic City, and 


other points. 
N. B.—(1) Papers and addresses will 


be limited to one-half hour. 
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(2) The Industrial Department of the 
Institution will be open daily, from 10.00 
to 12.00 in the morning and from 2.00 to 
4.00 in the afternoon, for the inspection 
of members. 





A MESSAGE TO THE CONFERENCE* 


By DR. M. A. 


APPRECIATE the privilege of pre- 
I senting to this dignified body my mes- 
sage from St. Louis. 

First, I would add my mite to the dis- 
cussion of industrial training. There is 
one element that has not been touched 
on, either in the admirable paper by Mr. 
Morrison or in the discussion, and that 
is the psychological effect on the pupil 
himself. You are providing for the in- 
dustrial welfare of the deaf boy or girl, 
but there is another factor in this form 
of training which is of inestimable value, 
one which our government during the 
World War and its aftermath has utilized 
as a big asset in the disposition of our 
wounded soldiers, namely, vocational 
training for the overseas boy who has 
been injured, either by sheil shock, shell 
concussion, or by loss of limb. This 
vocational training has proved to be one 
of the greatest godsends in his hospital 
and post-hospital care, for it has done 
much to restore his peace of mind, dis- 
position, and nerve vitality. This is an 
element not to be lost sight of in the deaf 
child, for every deaf boy or girl, by com- 
parison with the normal boy or girl, is a 
defective, and anything that can be done 
to contribute to the well-being of that 
defective child, in addition to making 
him an independent industrial agent, is 
bound to reflect credit on the institution 
which accomplishes it. 

I bring you the greetings of the Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf of St. Louis, 
and my message is based on four im- 
portant phases of our work which, I be- 
lieve, are entitled to serious considera- 
tidn in the modern problems of the deaf. 





*An-address made before the Conference of 
Superintendents and Principals, December 1-4, 
IQI9. 


GOLDSTEIN 


These are (1) standardization of school 
for the deaf; (2) more teachers and bet- 
ter teachers; (3) pure oralism; (4) 
auricular training. 

I regret very much that I was unable 
to be present yesterday, to hear the re- 
port of the Committee on Standardiza- 
tion of Schools for the Deaf. Standard- 
ization of schools for the deaf is today 
as much of a necessity and a progressive 
measure as it was recently in the stand- 
ardization of schools of medicine. We 
went through just such an uncertafn 
cycle some eight or ten years ago, when 
the Rockefeller Foundation and Dr. 
Flexner suggested a survey which finally 
accomplished the standardization of 
medical schools: That standardization is 
effective today, and the medical schools 
of America, thanks to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, thanks to the labor of Dr. 
Flexner, thanks to all of the institutions 
which co-operated so thoroughly with 
this movement, have been placed on a 
par with such special education anywhere 
in the world. We want this form of 
dignified standardization of schools for 
the deaf. I would not encroach on the 
prerogatives of your committee by dis- 
cussing such details now or until I have 
heard and digested their carefully pre- 
pared report. 

The one big cry in the problems of the 
education of the deaf is for more teach- 
ers, and better teachers, and better sala- 
ries. To get better teachers you need bet- 
ter salaries; to get better teachers you 
need better training schools. 

It is a shame and a distinct reflection 
on the unpreparedness in our cause that 
a superintendent of a State school for 
the deaf is in some instances obliged to 
employ young women or girls barely 
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graduated from high school and place 
such inexperienced teachers in charge of 
classes for the instruction of deaf chil- 
dren. I know that there are many schools 
forced to such extreme measures because 
of the scarcity of trained teachers. This 
is a vital question and one which this 
body of superintendents and principals 
must give serious consideration. Some 
plan must be developed which will make 
it possible for desirable young men and 
women to enter the ranks of the teaching 
profession in this particular field. You 
must make the course of instruction in 
your training schools sufficiently attract- 
ive, and you must offer a remuneration 
to properly trained teachers to attract 
them to your schools for the deaf. This 
question is as significant and as impor- 
tant in its bearings on the education of 
the deaf as is the matter of standardiza- 
tion of schools. 

In the summer post-graduate classes 
of the Central Institute for the Deaf we 
have had the opportunity of coming into 
closer touch with teachers of perhaps 
forty different States in the last five 
years. These teachers have gained much 
experience in regular scholastic work 
and in routine pedagogy, yet, as they 
confessed themselves, it is surprising 
how lacking some of them are in the fun- 
damentals of our work. You cannot 
build a house without knowing some- 
thing about the materials that go into it 
and the strength of those materials. 

One of the fundamentals of instruc- 
tion in the training school is a knowledge 
of the anatomy and physiology of the 
speech and hearing organs. In training 
classes these should be taught in every 
instance by specialists in medicine or 
specialists in anatomy or physiology 
qualified to present such subject-matter. 
In every training school it should be a 
simple task to arrange for the co-opera- 
tion of some experienced ear and throat 
specialist to give a complete course of 
lectures and demonstrations in this field. 

Another comment on inefficiency in 
training-school work is that there is in- 
sufficent supervision of the inexpe- 
rienced teacher. Too many of these 
young teachers are left to their own re- 
sources, and, as I have pointed out, these 
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resources in training are often limited, 
and the deaf pupil is bound to suffer. 

I am an advocate of exclusively oral 
training. -I want every child taught 
speech and every effort made toward se- 
curing the best speech. I believe with 
some of the manualists that if you can- 
not get good speech you are expending 
much useless energy in acquiring poor 
speech; unless you can teach a child 
normal, fluent, flexible speech, you are 
not serving the best interests in the de- 
velopment of pure oralism. 

Finally, we lay much stress on re-edu- 
cation of hearing.. I think the word re- 
education is misapplied. It is education. 
There is nothing to re-educate. In the 
deaf child there has never been anything 
previously educated in the hearing appa- 
ratus. I prefer the expression auricular 
training, training of the ear by the use of 
vibration, by the use of the voice or of 
musical instruments, or by any other 
measures that can be applied toward 
stimulation of the auditory nerve. We 
have taken pupils who, by every test 
known to medical science, have indicated 
almost complete deafness, and by sub- 
jecting each pupil to ten minutes’ prac- 
tise per day have gotten a differentiation 
of vowel sounds, of consonants, of single 
syllables, in the course of three or four 
weeks. Even this is an accomplishment, 
for as soon as a deaf pupil can differen- 
tiate individual vowels by his own ear, 
you will do much to modify his voice in 
inflection, control of volume, and event- 
ually in pitch, by this form of auricular 
training. 

This is, in brief, my message to the 
conference from St. Louis and from my 
personal experience and association with 
the work of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf. I should like to say, in conclusion, 
that my position is a rather unusual one. 
I do not claim to be a professional peda- 
gogueof the deaf, although I have closely 
studied the problems of the deaf for 
over a quarter of a century. I even pub- 
licly demonstrated the results of my own 
work in auricular training nearly twenty 
years ago. Some of my good friends, 
Dr. Crouter, Mr. Jones, Mr. Booth, Miss 
McCowen, will recall that about sixteen 
years ago I made the first attempt to co- 
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operate the work of the teacher of the 
deaf and the oto-laryngologist in a sym- 
posium at the meeting of the American 
Laryngological, Rhinological, and Oto- 
logical Society in Washington. It has 
taken all of fifteen years to convince our 
otological profession that they must as- 
sume some share of the responsibilities 
in the training of the deaf and the de- 
velopment of all the problems of the 
deaf. Within the past year numerous 
committees have been appointed in na- 
tional medical organizations to draft 
measures and resolutions concerning the 
questions of the deaf, measures to re- 
ceive the moral and practical support of 
the medical profession. When once you 
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have the co-operation of the medical 
profession you will realize that a force- 
ful factor is assisting you in your efforts. 


This is my contribution. I am not an 
employed professional teacher; I draw 
no salary of any kind; but I am inter- 
ested, heart and soul, in every problem 
of the deaf; I am working with every 
institution that is ready and willing to 
lend a hand toward progressive meas- 
ures. In founding the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates it was not our 
aim to disparage or underestimate the 
work that has been done in other organi- 
zations, but simply to help spread the 
gospel of pure oralism more effectively. 





THE DEAFENED MAN’S NEEDS AND WHAT THE PHYSICIAN 
SHOULD DO FOR HIM 


By DR. WENDELL C. PHILLIPS 


Eprror1AL ForeEworp.—This and the three succeeding papers were read before the Section 
on Otology, at the Academy of Medicine, New York City, March 4, 1920. Other extracts 
from the interesting program will appear in a later issue of THe Vorra Review. 


es THE limited time at my disposal it 
will be quite impossible to enter into 
any detailed discussion or full and com- 
plete outline of the deafened man’s needs 
from the standpoint of the otologist. 
Furthermore, I am disposed to donate a 
portion of my time to the readers who 
follow and to those who are to discuss 
this series of papers in the interest of 
deafened people. This series of papers, 
barring that of Dr. Goldstein, have to do 
with those who are not congenitally deaf. 

After several years of rather intense 
study of the psychology of deafness, it is 
the writer’s conviction that the two gen- 
eral types of deafness, namely, congenital 
and acquired, must be handled sepa- 
rately. This conviction is borne out by 
the testimony of deafened people them- 
selves, based upon their personal experi- 
ences, as well as the result of organized 
social service work efforts. 

In discussing the deafened man’s needs 
I would first speak of those needs from 
the standpoint of prevention; and here 
the “child is father to the man”; hence 


our efforts must commence in child life. 
We are all familiar with the large class 
of deafened people whose deafness dates 
from attacks of suppurative diseases of 
the ear occurring during infancy and 
childhood—commonly from grippe, scar- 
let. fever, and diphtheria. Formerly 
these suppurations were neglected, even 
by the family physician, and permitted 
to continue, often with chronic mastoidi- 
tis and more or less necrosis of the tem- 
poral bone, and consequent offensive 
discharge, and finally loss of hearing. 
Necrosis of the temporal bone should be 
dealt with surgically, just as it would be 
when occurring in any other bony struc- 
ture; and chronic and foul-smelling dis- 
charge always indicates necrosis. 

It is the conviction of the writer that 
all cases of chronic purulent otitis media 
have been primarily cases of acute mas- 
toiditis which should have been operated 
upon. Even in the present day, when all 
doctors are loth to permit an aural dis- 
charge to continue unduly, our efforts 
should be redoubled in the interest of the 
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hearing of child and adult life to detect 
and place under treatment all cases of 
persistent discharge of the ear. 

Likewise, and contrary to the former 
accepted opinion that chronic catarrhal 
deafness is an affection of adult life, it is 
now known that the foundation of this 
chronic condition is largely laid during 
child and young adult life. The great 
frequency of colds in children and young 
adults, especially in the presence of the 
large masses of lymphoid tissue which 
occupy the various areas of the upper 
respiratory tract, induce attacks of acute 
catarrhal otitis media, which if permitted 
to continue without treatment ‘gradually 
lay the foundation which later in life re- 
sults in permanent retraction of the ear- 
drum and sclerosis of the middle ear, 
with final deafness. Proper treatment 
during an attack of acute catarrhal otitis 
media, as well as in cases of.acute puru- 
lent otitis media, will conserve the hear- 
ing and prevent a loss of the hearing 
function. 

These facts serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of not only preaching the doc- 
trine of prevention to parents, family 
physicians, and to the public generally, 
but it should become a part of all or- 
ganized health propaganda. Such propa- 
ganda can only be maintained by proper 
organization, and we, as otologists, the 
rightful keepers of our brothers’ hearing, 
may well be charged with this responsi- 
bility. We suggest, as means for the 
propagation of such health education, 
first, the machinery of municipal and 
State health departments, particularly in 
their work in the schools; second, the 
inauguration of ear examinations of 
pupils in the public schools, with the or- 
ganization of clinics for their treatment 
or the co-operation of outdoor depart- 
ments of institutions devoted to ear, nose, 
and throat treatment. 

It is interesting to announce that, 
through the efforts of Miss Peck, one of 
the departments of the American Red 
Cross is about to undertake the dissemi- 
nation of preventive deafness literature 
and has asked for lecturers. We ven- 
ture to call the attention of the Public 
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Health Committee of this Academy .to 
this work, which offers so much of eco- 
nomic value and of personal comfort and 
happiness. 

During recent years a work among 
public-school children has been methodic- 
ally carried out by Dr. Kerr Love in the 
public schools of Glasgow with surpris- 
ing results, particularly in the treatment 
and cure of persistent suppuration of the 
middle ear. _In-our own country, Frank- 
lin W. Bock, of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
only physician who has done similar 
work. He has carried on a clinic for 
public-school children of that city with 
surprising results. I refer you to the 
April, 1919, number of THE VOoLTA 
ReEviEW for an account of his labors. 

It is my conviction that the otologists 
of this country, probably by co-operating 
with such organizations as the Leagues 
for the Hard of Hearing, should attempt 
to inaugurate a systematic movement, 
public in character and utilizing every 
possible resource, whereby catarrhal and 
suppurative diseases of the ear may be 
grappled with in a manner which will 
serve to prevent much unutterable un- 
happiness which otherwise must eventu- 
ally come to those threatened with deaf- 
ness. 

This is no time for a discussion of the 
exact surgical and medical means to be 
employed, but we emphasize that in the 
management of deafened people there 
are many whose hearing may not only be 
improved, but ‘conserved, by local meas- 
ures of treatment, by the removal of de- 
formities of the nose and diseased tissues 
from the nose and throat, together with 


‘the preservation of the general health of 


the patient. 

It would seem wise at this point to dis- 
cuss the general attitude which the otolo- 
gist should assume in relation to his 
deafened patient. Here his skill as an 
otologist furnishes but a single phase of 
his real duty to his patient. He should 
not be only the otologist, but the wise 
counselor, treating his patient as a client 
whose comfort and happiness he should 
safeguard equally with that of his phys- 
ical infirmity. He should be prepared to 
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warn him against the pitfalls of despond- 
ency, of charlatanism both inside and 
outside of the medical profession, and to 
conserve his finances by warning him 
against responding to advertised quack- 
ery in every form. He should encour- 
age him to accept his fate as his peculiar 
“thorn in the flesh,” and to have no fear 
in letting his friends become aware of 
his infirmity. ‘In other words, deafened 
people should be warned against .their 
arch-enemies, hypersensitiveness and 
despondency. They should be encour- 
aged to employ aids to hearing whenever 
such aids are really beneficial, and 
should be taught that the exhibition of 
such aids encourages conversation on 
the part of their hearing friends. 

This latter suggestion, so far as I 
know, is original with Mr. Storey, the 
reader of one of the papers which follows 
on this program. Furthermore, in his 
efforts to remould his life, the deafened 
person will receive a marvelous impetus 
by being brought into co-operation with 
others who have rebuilt their lives and 
who are pursuing the even tenor of their 
ways in useful occupations. You will 
have abundant opportunity to observe 
among those who are taking part in the 
program tonight several people who 
have passed through this experience. 

In the writer’s judgment, the ideas 
above referred to can be best brought 
about by organized effort in every com- 
munity, largely developed along social 
and economic lines. While there are 
many avenues through which deafened 
people may receive help, three general 
subdivisions of the work may be sug- 
gested: (a) medical and surgical; (b) 
educational; (c) personal welfare. The 
plan of organization has been further 
amplified by Miss Annetta W. Peck and 
illustrated by the chart on page 264. 
The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing has been organized for this def- 
inite purpose and already has shown the 
benefit of such an effort. 

Of all the accomplishments which may 
be reasonably attempted by a deafened 
person, that of lip-reading offers the 
greatest hope, and we otologists fail to 
meet our highest duty when we neglect 
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to advise even those in the earlier stages 
to commence to hear with the eyes. The 
skill of many lip-reading pupils almost 
approaches genius, and the relief of 
nerve strain among lip-readers may 
easily be noted. Not all patients learn it 
easily, but the majority, even in advanced 
life, are greatly helped in their efforts 
to understand human language. Older 
otologists are frequently called upon to 
say the final word in individual cases, as 
to whether any hope remains as to im- 
provement of the hearing function, and 
his clear duty calls upon him, in the in- 
terest of such patients, wisely to tell them 
the truth. To tell such a patient the bald 
fact of his permanent deafness without 
at the same time extending to him every 
possible hope through these sources, 
which will be more clearly defined in the 
papers which follow, smacks of extreme 
cruelty. Even at the best, many of these 
patients are for a time rebellious; but 
when wisely guided they eventually fall 
into line under the direction of those who 
have become wise through experience. 

One of the writer’s recent experiences 
will serve as an illustration not only of 
his own methods of handling patients of 
this type, but will also furnish an ex- 
ample of the attitude of the rebellious 
patient. 

A young woman about 26 years of 
age, filling a position of considerable re- 
sponsibility at a good salary, with a 
bright mind and good general health, had 
been treated almost continuously for sev- 
eral years for a gradually developing 
deafness. She asked the point-blank 
question, “Can my hearing ever be im- 
proved or restored?” It was evident’ 
that her own conviction was well nigh 
without hope, and the stress under which 
her query was made showed intense ex- 
citement and feeling. It was a case in 
which there was absolutely no hope of 
improvement sufficient to be of any bene- 
fit to her in her occupation. The advice 
given her was about as follows: ~ 

“The degree of your deafness at your 
age is a serious matter. You admit that 
local’ treatment aggravates the symptoms 
and, so far as you have been able to de- 
termine yourself, you have not been ben- 
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efited. Before telling you all the facts, 
I am going to suggest that, with your 
quick mind and keen perception, you 
could learn to lip-read ina. short. time 
and accomplish it to such a degree that 
‘it might go far toward replacing the loss 
of hearing from which you suffer. 
There are many occupations, and well 
remunerated ones, which you can reason- 
ably fill, and there are numerous methods 
by which you may adjust your life, even 
with the handicap of difficult hearing.” > 
I then gradually told her the true story. 
In this instance it was particularly neces- 
sary to give her the truth, for the reason 
that she was spending every last penny of 
her earnings and accumulations in vain 
efforts for relief. She had been receiv- 
ing vaccines from one doctor three times 


‘and her associates. 


a week, with every encouragement that 
relief might be expected. A scene fol- 
lowed. A turbulent spirit developed in 
this young woman, in which she plainly 
threatened to end it all by plunging into 
the East River. I said to her: “Do one 
thing for me; go to Miss Peck and the 
other women of the League for the Hard 
of Hearing and listen to the advice of 
those who are worse off than you.” I 
gave her the address and urged her in 
every way to come under the influence of 
these women. I imagine that her suicide 
threat well nigh became a reality before 
she finally succumbed and placed herself 
under the guiding influence of Miss Peck 
Some of her subse- 
quent history will be related in Miss 
Peck’s paper. 
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HOW THE DEAFENED REBUILD THEIR LIVES 


By ANNETTA W. PECK * 


O THE deafened actually rebuild 

their lives? The otologist, speaking 
from his enormous experience, declares, 
“They don’t!” The social worker says, 
“Come with me and I will show you that 
they do!” Yet both doctor and social 
worker are right. The former knows, 
as no other can, the determination of the 
deafened man to be wretched, his insist- 
ence upon being left alone in a misery 
which he considers hopeless; his deep 
hostility toward any effort to help him. 
The social worker, on the contrary, is in 
contact with deafened persons whose re- 
building is a patent fact. She sees be- 
fore her daily a number of additions to 
this brave company of people who are 
conquering the imposed limitations of a 
handicap whose cruelty is refined to a 
high degree. 

The victims of acquired deafness con- 
stitute a very considerable number of 
each community, and of these the ones 
who have surrendered body and soul to 
the enemy are in an overwhelming ma- 
jority ; yet practically every one of them 
may be reached and inspired to turn on 
that enemy and conquer gloriously. The 
impulse to rise and win, it must be ad- 
mitted, almost invariably is applied from 
without, and it is in the administration 
of this external force that the deafened 
find their own greatest spiritual oppor- 
tunity. 

Proceeding upon the general principle 
that no one can understand a condition 
as well as he who lives under it, the deaf- 
ened social worker seeks to attract the 
despondent and all but demoralized vic- 
tim of adventitious deafness by appealing 
to certain universal needs—the need of 
economic independence, the need of 
easier communication, the need of whole- 
some play, the need to be of service. 

An endless army of the partially deaf- 
ened passes through the ear clinics; yet 
in this comparatively enlightened day an 
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enormous number never receive the doc- 
tor’s ministrations, and neglect their ear 
diseases until they become incurable. _ In 
practically every one of these instances, 
as well as in the cases of well-to-do pri- 
vate patients, deafness blights the life. 
The effect, whether economic or spiritual, 
or both, varies according to the indi- 
vidual and often assumes the proportions 
of tragedy. The down-and-outs may be 
from Norfolk Street or from Park Ave- 
nue, but in wretchedness they are one. 
In this blighted state the deafened person 
out of a job reads an inconspicuous ad. 
in the Want column of his newspaper: 
“Jobs for the hard of hearing. Apply at 
the free employment bureau of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing.” 
Another may read that the city is con- 
ducting a free class in lip-reading at the 
League’s rooms; still another chances 
upon a letter to the editor telling about 
one of the League’s recreation clubs and 
the good times enjoyed in it. At all 
events, hope is born—a tiny hope that 
pierces hopelessness; and that hope will 
draw until some time—it may not be for 
months—courage is plucked up to call at 
the League’s office. Sometimes it takes 
more than one attempt to get as far as 
the elevator and through the doorway. 

In every instance, except those few 
who expect deafness to be miraculously 
healed or exorcised, the man or woman 
gets what he or she came for, and gets 
it abundantly. It is not too much to say 
that he gets much more; for in that 
moment when he opens his heart and his 
life to receive what he sorely needs, his 
reconstruction begins. He is in contact 
with the external force, and under its 
pressure he turns at once to the rebuild- 
ing of his life. He becomes a self-sup- 
porting, contented, hopeful, happy man; 
unconsciously, he then proceeds to build 
another story on his tower—the pinnacle 
of service. 

As the greatest regeneration of all 
visits him who gives his heart to God and 
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his life to humanity, so when the impulse 
to serve takes possession of the deafened 
man, he is in a degree reborn. In help- 
ing others to rebuild their lives, he is 
completing the rebuilding of his own. 

Let a young fellow who is a leading 
worker in one of our recreational clubs 
speak to you himself. Three years ago, 
at the age of twenty-one, he wrote to us, 
being then downhearted and out of a job. 
He closed his letter in this way: “Pray- 
ing that what you have to offer me in the 
way of help and advice will make life 
more endurable, I am, hopefully yours, 
Contrast this with a letter 
recently received: “In the metamorpho- 
sis from morbidity, moroseness, and 
shrinking self-pity to happiness and use- 
fulness, the major credit, in my case, goes 
to the Thursday Night Club. In service 
I found happiness. I was as a blind man 
groping in a darkened world. The word 
service has a vast significance to me, and 
it is because the Thursday Night Club is 
my opportunity that the club means much 
to me. The power I found I had to 
make others happy, I have learned to use 
with all my might. ‘We are getting the 
greatest amount of lasting good from the 
club.” 

Different, yet with the same general 
idea of finding one’s outlet through serv- 
ice, is the life of a lady whose serious 
deafness antedates the organized work 
which has done so much for our young 
man. Hers is the ripened mind and 
heart of a deeply spiritual type, which 
has had all the world’s cultured riches at 
its command. The handicap can hardly 
exist for such a woman; yet one thing 
was needed, -the opportunity for self- 
expression afforded her by the leadership 
of our Friday Study Club. To pass on 
the fruits of her rich experience, to draw 
within the circle of her graciousness a 
hundred other women, to radiate the light 
of her serene spirit—these were her 
gifts, and in blessing others with them 
she crowned her own life. She now 
lives in another city and is helping a 
younger organization. It has not yet 
discovered the jewel in its hand; but the 
iewel’s brilliance will never remain 


hidden. 








With the majority of our friends the 
work of reconstruction has included 
more or less of character-building. In 
other words, they should have made con- 
tact with the external force sooner, for 
in this way a gentle readjustment can 
take place in which the individual is 
spared the despondency and the self-dis- 
trust that paralyze the spirits of the deaf- 
ened. In a word, their deafness is no 
economic handicap whatever. 

Let us compare the experience of four 
types, each of whom became partially 
deafened in youth and each of whom has 
arrived at a rebuilt life by a different 
way. ‘Two were reached early, but two 
endured many things before they found 
their full expression and their true place 
in life. The oldest of these had been for 
several years in the clutches of an incur- 
able ear disease before that disease was 
even described; she suffered every form 
of deprivation and indignity known to 
the deafened, including the miseries re- 
sulting from stupid vocational direction. 
Years passed, and, already partially re- 
constructed, she came into touch with 
lip-reading; her instructor pushed for- 
ward her development. Through him 
she finally reached economic independ- 
ence and spiritual satisfaction. 

The second example was much 
younger when she met with lip-reading, 
although she, too, has a history of miser- 
ies indignantly endured. Trained for 
professional work which a deafened per- 
son could not pursue, she became a 
teacher of lip-reading, and through this 
readjustment a reconstructed woman. 
Yet, with all the possibilities of this 
work, her unusual ability demanded a 
wider field, which she has found in an 
opportunity to utilize that portion of her 
former training whose exercise she 
craved. 

The two others of this group stepped 
across the line of reconstruction almost 
unconsciously, and they will never bear 
the scars of the world’s ignorance and 
vulgarity. One came into her work dur- 
ing her senior year in college, through 
the vocational direction of the League. 
She went out into the hearing world to 
fill with success a responsible position. 
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Later, the attraction of organization 
work proved so strong that she left her 
commercial position for one which gives 
full scope to her humanitarian interests. 

The fourth and youngest, a young 
woman of promise, is able to make her 
choice of occupations, in any one of 
which she will be not only happy and use- 
ful, but which also offer her chances for 
a career of progress. These young 
people have never experienced the un- 
happiness undergone by the two cases 
first cited, and their good fortune should 
not be the exception, but the rule. In- 
deed, it should be the duty of the teacher 
and the otologist to see that boys and 
girls whose hearing is even slightly af- 
fected should be instructed in lip-reading 
while their minds are plastic, and then 
trained for occupations in which a possi- 
ble increase of deafness will present no 
barrier to success. ° 

Difficult, indeed, are the cases whose 
handicap is not deafness, but low morale. 
The individual is shiftless, lazy, a de- 
pendent on the organized charities, with 
all his house; or perhaps he is out-and- 
out crooked. These people will wail 
loudly and long about the miseries of 
deafness and the world’s hardness toward 
the deafened man. 

Again, there are the pitiful aged, who 
will not recognize that their handicap is 
their years, not their lack of hearing, and 
who refuse all efforts to place them in 
comfortable institutional homes. We 
have also an occasional backslider, who, 
having received all, deliberately settles 
down to self-satisfied deterioration. 

Lastly, we have the rare cases of per- 
sons determined to have their hearing 
back—the irreconcilables. Here is one 
which concentrates all the elements of 
rebellion and its dangerous tendencies in 
one woman, young, not unattractive, and 
with as fair a chance for happiness as 
any human being. She was sent to us by 
Dr. Phillips, who is chairman of our 
Consulting Board of Otologists, and who 
has referred to the case in his paper. 
He asked us to help her to accept the 
fact of her deafness. She was in an in- 
describable condition of tears and fury. 
and the entire staff of workers hoped, at 


the close of the first afternoon, that a 
start toward a better viewpoint had been 
made. She attended one session of a lip- 
reading class, where she created a dis- 
turbance by shouting out her horror of 
deafened people. A month after her 
first visit she returned in a worse mental 
state than ever. She had not returned to 
Dr. Phillips, who had told her the truth, 
but had sought out another otologist of 
equal truthfulness, who added that it was 
just possible that the extraction of her 
teeth might help. She accordingly had 
half of her upper teeth extracted, receiv- 
ing from the dentist inoculations in one 
arm, and from a practitioner of another 
species a series of inoculations in the 
other arm, besides undergoing violet-ray 
treatment. She has left a good indus- 
trial job at $30 per week and is spending 
her entire time and her savings in the 
hopeless quest of regaining hearing. Our 
workers felt that they could gain control 
of the case only through co-operation 
with her family; but, while their efforts 
have not met with success so far, they be- 
lieve that when her money is spent she 
will return and accept constructive help. 

It may be asked whether there are any 
deafened people who cannot be brought 
into contact with these beneficent im- 
pulses toward rehabilitation. It can be 
answered positively, not among working 
people or fairly educated people. They 
respond in an open-hearted,_ sensible, 
normal way to every kindly effort, realiz- 
ing the existence of fraternal spirit 
among the deafened. The highly edu- 
cated and cultivated, for the most part, 
share this spirit of brotherhood, but it is 
among them only that there exist a few 
individuals who, knowing fully what 
riches are within their grasp, refuse 
them. These will not study lip-reading, 
even though they see its marvels before 
their eyes; they will not make life easier 
for their friends by using a hearing de- 
vice; and almost universally they will 
support every philanthropic project 
under the sun, but will ignore or refuse 
what is their first duty—to finance rec- 
lamation work among those laboring 
under the same handicap as themselves. 
The reason doubtless lies deeply hidden 
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in the psychology of acquired deafness. 
However, the social worker has merely 
to look about the world and note its re- 
cent sociological progress to be assured 
that the solution of this problem is the 
simple matter of finding a way. Perhaps 
the way lies in the direction of preven- 
tion, of work leading to the elimination 
of deafness. 

In fighting for the realization of this 
great hope, the deafened man of riches 
may well join his weapons to those of 
the social worker. These two must be 
the faithful and tireless coadjutors of the 
doctor’s experience, while the doctor 
should join heartily with them in the 
active co-operation which alone can make 
the dream come true. By means of 
aural examination of school children, of 
school clinics for prompt treatment of 
conditions which arise most often during 
the school years; by teaching hard-of- 
hearing children the art of lip-reading 
and giving them small recitation groups 
in the regular subjects without segregat- 
ing them from hearing children; by elim- 
ination of hereditary disease and infec- 
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tious diseases; by making the researches 
which these activities demand—by all 
these means the end may be attained. 
Surely there can be no finer object to 
strive for than the liberation of the race 
from such a handicap; but it is an object 
which calls for organized effort. Such 
effort should spread the work now done 
locally by the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing. The machinery is 
already organized, incorporated, and 
ready to function, in the form of the 
American Association for the Hard of 
Hearing. We call upon all who are here 
tonight to enter freely and spontaneously 
into this national movement ; to give to it 
their moral support and their financial 
support; to procure this support from 
others, especially from that numerous 
company of the deafened who do not as 
yet realize their obligation to their fel- 
low-handicapped. Membership in this 
national association will consolidate for 
victory those three strong factors—the 
social worker, the physician, and the man 
of wealth. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEAFENED PEOPLE FROM A 
LAYMAN’S POINT OF VIEW 


By JOHN DE RAISMES STOREY 


I HAVE a quarrel with my subject. 
Not that “The Psychology of Deaf- 
ened People” isn’t a perfectly good sub- 
ject. But for many years I have been 
striving to make myself believe that the 
psychology of deafened people is like 
that of other people. 

Ideally it would be true that the deaf- 
ened have mental processes and traits 
similar to those of any haphazardly se- 
lected large group. Practically, however, 
the limitations of the deafened and the 
overemphasis in their lives of certain 
problems tend to develop certain qualities 
and certain faults, and there is such a 
thing as a typical deafened man. 

To my. mind, the besetting sin of my 
afflicted brethren is fear and its various 
derivatives—timidity, self-consciousness, 
Sensitiveness, etc. We are afraid of be- 


ing conspicuous, of being laughed at, and 
the covert smile we detect on the faces 
of many presumably decent folk when 
we have to be shouted at cuts like a lash. 
We Americans do not, as a rule, covet 
being different from our neighbors in 
superficial things. We like to do the 
things others are doing, but to do them 
better ; and to be like others, but superior. 
It is just here that the deafened person is 
at a disadvantage. He may be a man of 
natural parts and cultivated attainments, 
but in social intercourse he feels his 
inferiority to the most callow youth. 
The secret, I suppose, of pleasant and 
fruitful social companionship involves 
those concerned being placed at ease and 
on an equal footing. The deafened man 
knows that the account opens with a debit 
against him, as the other man must shout, 
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perhaps, or put himself out in some other 
way; and it is then hard to be self-for- 
getful. When a cold perspiration. is 
trickling down one’s back and when one 
is straining to follow a train of thought, 
it is small wonder that one lacks respon- 
siveness or that one’s conversation is not 
characterized by snap and point. 

Unless the deafened man is a person of 
unusual social gifts and aptitudes, he is 
prone to avoid as much as possible general 
companionship with others and to gradu- 
ally withdraw within himself, not because 
of any genuine disposition to live alone, 
but because it is the line of least resist- 
ance. In this social isolation are de- 
veloped practically all the mental and 
moral consequences which make the typi- 
cal deafened man or woman—shyness, 
self-consciousness, self-centeredness, sen- 
sitiveness, queerness, discouragement, de- 
pression, timidity, the sense of shame at 
being hard of hearing, and all the other 
faults which human beings develop when 
they are much more by themselves than 
they were intended to be; for compara- 
tively few of us are natural hermits, 
thriving on loneliness. 

Obviously, this mental make-up, when 
added to the physical handicap of deaf- 
ness, also seriously impairs one’s chances 
in the business world. Some fields of 
undertaking are necessarily closed. In 
others it is hard for the deafened to get 
an opportunity, and he may be obliged to 
take some uncongenial, inferior task be- 
cause employers or clients are too in- 
different, timid, or uninspired to offer him 
a chance. Thus there is a great danger 
of the deafened man’s falling, in the eco- 
nomic field, into the hands of the selfish 
exploiter of labor. If he does so, then 
his standard of living will be lowered, his 
chance of social intercourse minimized, 
and all his faults developed by his deaf- 
ness will increase. The life he leads may 
become constantly narrower and more 
self-centered. He may in a sense be 
driven to nurse his affliction until that is 
the most apparent and important thing 
about him, and his failure in dealing with 
his difficulty is made self-evident by his 
acquaintances thinking of him only as 
“that deaf man.” 

The great task of the deafened person, 
therefore, is to overcome his fears, to take 


a definite place in the social world, and 
especially to strive for recognition in the 
economic world:~ Nothing has a more 
wholesome leavening effect on human 
character than working perseveringly at 
a congenial task. There are many tasks 
in this complicated modern world. It 
should not be too difficult to find an 
agreeable one among those that are possi- 
ble. Moreover, it is surprising in how 
many occupations a deafened man can be 
useful in this age of specialization. To 
gain such an opportunity, he must over- 
come the obstacles within him and those 
which are objective. 

In the first place, he must refuse to 
be a typically deafened man and endeavor 
to be successfully deaf. By that I mean 
he must strive to live a normal, whole- 
some life, with an occupation suited to 
his capacity, with friends, hobbies, wide 
interests, etc., and not to let his affliction 
affect his character except beneficially. 
To a large extent the physical aspects of 
his problem can be overcome, and in ways 
that go far to remove the psychological 
difficulties, which I believe are the great- 
est. 

Lip-reading and the electrical devices 
invented of recent years are by no means 
perfect substitutes for hearing, but in 
many cases they offer a real opportunity 
to live, not perhaps exactly as one would 
like (and who does?), but to live the 
normal wholesome life I have referred to. 

I have always felt that to be really 
successfully deaf, one should be a skilled 
lip-reader. It is, perhaps, well that I 
should feel that way, as I am a very poor 
lip-reader, and it is unhealthy to attain 
one’s ideal. The psychological effects of 
mastering lip-reading are well known. It 
gives the lip-reader confidence, and the 
other party is not called upon to share 
any awkward situation and perhaps is 
not even called upon to put himself out 
in any way. 

The electrical devices, also, are found 
by many to be of great material assist- 
ance, and they, too, have their favorable 
psychological aspect, encouraging to the 
deafened man who is not too intimidated 
by false shame. 

There is something funny to many 
minds about an ear-trumpet. No matter 
what its shape may be, an ear-trumpet 
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strikes one as being in the wrong place 
and as being queer. Moreover, few peo- 
ple are accustomed to speak into ear- 
trumpets. These electrical devices, on 
the other hand, appear to mark one as 
being progressive and possessing all the 
modern conveniences. No caricaturist 
has been ingenious enough to make them 
seem funny. It seems to give one a 
standing as a patron of the applied sci- 
ences. Practically every one in this 
country is accustomed to use the tele- 
phone ; therefore comparatively few find 
it uncomfortable to speak in the vicinity 
of such devices. I profoundly believe 
that many hard-of-hearing people have 
been helped to overcome their self-con- 
sciousness by the use of such appliances. 

It was my great privilege to serve at 
Rome for 18 months during the war, as 
assistant counsel and later as counsel for 
the American Red Cross Commission to 
Italy. I had occasion to call on high 
Italian dignitaries in the uniform of an 
A. R. C. captain. After the usual three 
bows I would draw out of my pocket and 
adjust my electrical device, explaining 
that I was hard of hearing. It would 
usually lead to interested questions about 
the instrument on the part of the Italian 
and complimentary remarks with regard 
to American ingenuity. Then, if in the 
course of our conference the instrument 
went wrong, as it usually did, for I could 
get no one to repair it in Italy, it gave me 
an opportunity to make some light re- 
mark, as we would now comment on the 
poor telephone service. Altogether, the 
interview would go off very well. 

With the Italian of the humbler class 
the instrument did not always work so 
well. I remember that one Italian soldier 
who came to see me about some difficulty 
looked so worried when I drew out my 
instrument that I felt called upon to as- 
sure him it was a hearing device and not 
a hand-grenade. Whereupon he laughed 
so heartily that we quickly discovered 
that the difficulty he came about had 
vanished. | 

Thus, in one way or another, the phys- 
ical aspects of deafness can, to a sufficient 
extent, be overcome by most of the deaf- 
ened in ways which clear the field to a 
certain degree of some of the psycho- 
logical obstacles. If, encouraged by these 


aids, the deafened man will only use his 
social opportunities, the benefits of social 
intercourse will not be denied him. Op- 
portunities of serving others offer them- 
selves to every one, and by serving one 
makes friends. What if his friends are 
fewer than would probably be the case if 
he had normal hearing? They are usually 
ww elite, whatever may be their station in 
ife. 

I have spoken as though the deafened 
man’s point of view were the only one 
to be considered. Of course, he is the 
prime factor; but, in the first place, he 
cannot always help himself. He may not 
have had any advantages. He may feel 
that all the world agrees with him that he 
is useless. He must be helped to see his 
mistake and to make the most of his life. 
It is just here that the deafened can help 
each other by studying the broad aspects 
of their problem; for, while the details 
vary, the main proposition is the same in 
all cases, namely, to turn a discouraged 
deafened person into a useful and con- 
tented human factor. 

You doctors can help us, too, and be 
better doctors by doing so. A great cor- 
poration lawyer once reproved me for 
not having followed up a client suffi- 
ciently in a certain complicated commer- 
cial matter. I replied that, having pre- 
pared the papers and advised the client 
as to the law, I thought I had done all 
that could be expected of me. The law- 
yer said: “No, you should have advised 
him as to every aspect of his difficulty 
and kept in touch with him in working it 
out. That is the only way to practise 
law, and in the long-run it is what the 
clients expect.” These views, I may add, 
have enabled that lawyer to earn a large 
fortune in his profession. 

Similarly, we come to you doctors, not 
merely with problems in otology, but 
with closely related human difficulties. 
You have always given us the benefit of 
your scientific skill and -learning -in 
otology and surgery; we ask you on be- 
half of our afflicted brethren to study and 
assist in the solution of our entire prob- 
lem. : 

I have dealt with the psychology of th 
deafened. His psychology is not, how- 
ever, the only one to be considered. I 
must imitate the example of ‘tradesmen 
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in the case of the high cost of living, and 
blame the public for making our task 
more difficult. The public has, in fact, 
its typical psychological reaction to the 
deafened man. Pity, not unmingled with 
impatience, and then indifference, is the 
lot of most deafened people. They are 
avoided. They are not given a fair op- 
portunity to take their place in the social 
and economic world. 

There are many exceptions in this at- 
titude toward the deafened. These have 
not to be told that a deafened man can 
be companionable, useful, sympathetic, 
amusing, perhaps, etc.—in short, all that 
a friend should be to a limited number of 
friends. I say a limited number, as social 
intercourse tires the deafened more rap- 
idly than the normal of hearing. 

In the business world, there is much 
that a deafened man can do. He is apt 
to be grateful for the opportunity to 
work at a congenial task and therefore 
to .be enthusiastic over it. He is not 
easily distracted, and is not under the 
same temptation to loiter in conversation 
as the normal of hearing. He can con- 
centrate more readily. There are many 
tasks in every profession and occupation 
which do not require good hearing or 
much conversation with others. 

Personally, I do not feel that the deaf- 
ened man should accept a humble task if 
he is fitted by attainments for a better 
one, though there may seem to be diffi- 
culties in his way. To intrude my own 
personal experience, I may say that I 
always wanted to be a lawyer in spite of 
the advice of many good people. At the 
law school I depended upon the notes of 
my neighbors, as I could not follow the lec- 
tures. After some little difficulty I found 
a position which enabled me to gain a 
good general experience in the law. Since 
then I have continued in the legal pro- 
fession, and while I have made no great 
stir, I have always had congenial tasks. 
I could not, of course, be a general prac- 
titioner, but in conjunction with other 
lawyers I can fit in apparently satisfac- 
torily. The only time I was near starva- 
tion was when I spent a year trying to 
practise law in a city in Arizona. Even 
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then I was rescued by an ex-New York 
lawyer with more vision than the other 
local men and was soon happily occupied 
at my beloved profession. 

I have found that it is the man of 
vision, the big man, who will give the 
deafened a chance to show their worth. 
The small man sees only the difficulties ; 
the big man appraises the difficulties, but 
looks at the balance as well. Nearly all 
my professional opportunities have been 
given me by people of exceptional abili- 
ties, character, culture, and heart. Thus 
it was a big man that afforded me the 
opportunity to go to Italy with the A. R. 
C. When there, it was an average man 
who tried to keep me at a small job. 
However, another big man soon found 
something more important for me to do, 
and after that I was happily occupied in 
professional work for the rest of my stay 
in Italy with the A. R. C. It was the big 
men of the Commission who used me 
most. By that I do not mean only those 
occupying important positions—though, 
as it happened, that was mainly the 
case—but those who were above the aver- 
age as men. 

It is this fact in my experience which 
leads me to feel confident that the deaf- 
ened, in co-operation with the enlightened 
among the public—led by you doctors— 
will be able to reclaim to useful, con- 
tented citizenship many who would other- 
wise prove among the flotsam and jetsam 
of life. The task is a difficult one, but in 
a great many cases not as difficult as 
might be thought ; and, as a great teacher 
has said, it is the privilege of man to 
pluck out of misfortune and defeat not 
merely resignation, but positive good, 
which, but for the very evil it transmuted, 
would never have come to pass. 

We trust that, as members of the pro- 
fession with which the deafened must 
come in immediate contact, you will not 
only co-operate with the individuals con- 
fronted with these difficulties, but also 
assist in every way, including financially, 
an organization such as the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, which 
is devoted to the interests of the deaf- 
ened. 
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EARS AND THE JOB 


By ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON * 


IME and again we have heard the 

proverb, “All work and no _ play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” If that is true, 
how much truer is this: No work and no 
play makes Jack a duller boy. Jack is 
the jobless deafened man. Sufficient 
dullness, sharpened by deafness, results 
in deadness. But we refuse to die! Yet 
death in soul and spirit would have been 
the fate of many of the deafened toilers 
of New York, if the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing had not stepped 
forward and entered the employment 
field. 

We set out to solicit the co-operation 
of business firms. It was not always a 
simple matter to obtain an audience ; but 
continued effort and persistence reaps its 
reward. These interviews frequently lay 
bare employers’ ignorance of the hard of 
hearing, and how little thought they have 
given to the subject of deafness. The 
interview is something of this nature: 

“TI am seeking employment for a young 
woman who is well-educated. She is an 
excellent typist and Spanish correspond- 
ent.” 

“Oh, yes; send her along. We can 
always use a girl of that type.” 

“Would the position you contemplate 
offering her necessitate answering a 
phone or interviewing many people? 
You see, our applicant is hard of hear- 
ing.” : 

The reply then is, of course, “We could 
not use her. She would take up too 
much of our time; we could not be 
bothered with her kind.” 

He has admitted that he has an open- 
ing for one with her qualifications, but he 
considers her deafness unsurmountable. 
This is the point at which his education 
must begin, and so we continue: “Does 
it not occur to you that because of deaf- 
ness this employee may be a greater asset 
in your organization than an employee 
with perfect hearing?” 

“How’s that?” he says. By this time 





*Superintendent of the Employment Depart- 
ment of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 
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he is either angry clear through because 
you are wasting his time or he is amused. 

“Let me tell you what other employers 
report about their hard-of-hearing em- 
ployees : 

“*A hard-of-hearing person is an asset 
in a business office, because he concen- 
trates better than others. 

“*A hard-of-hearing person is more 
efficient at general routine work, because 
he is accustomed to monotony and isola- 
tion. 

“**A hard-of-hearing person does more 
work in less time than a hearing person, 
because he does not engage in the con- 
stant chatter going on about him: 

“*A hard-of-hearing person is reliable 
and appreciative of his employer’s effort 
to train him, because he recognizes his 
limitations and does not seek constant 
change. 

“*A hard-of-hearing person is a master 
of detail.’ ” 

He then says, “Send her along.” 

By this timie we have our promise that 
the deafened applicant will be given a 
trial. 

While we originally set out to find an 
opening for a particular individual, we 
usually make another connection and a 
complete survey to ascertain the nerve 
strain and tension, amount of standing, 
dampness, varying temperature, and 
amount of exposure, if any. It is always 
our desire to place our applicants where 
the conditions in the work-place are such 
as to conserve whatever hearing the ap- 
plicant has. Thus we endeavor to place 
a clerical worker with nerve deafness in 
a place where there is no great nerve 
strain and no necessity for constant com- 
munication with others. We have 379 
active co-operating firms and are making 
new connections daily. 

We, as well as all placement workers 
among the handicapped, recognize that 
while we must not be doctors we must 
have a general idea of the worker’s phys- 
ical condition, especially as it affects his 
particular handicap, so that we may study 


the types of work which are injurious 


and which are peculiarly suitable to a 
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man with that handicap. This brings in 
the doctor—in our case the otologist— 
for it is to him we must go for the diag- 
nosis and prognosis. We are making it a 
point totry to obtain scientifically accurate 
reports as to the type and degree of deaf- 
ness. Some applicants can refer us to their 
own otologist or clinic, while others are 
sent by us for examination. Knowing our 
aim, the doctor, who quite frequently 
knows the individual better than we, or 
more intimately, offers a most valuable 
suggestion toward vocational selection. 
Our records show that only 75 per cent 
of the applicants registered in the past 
year had had aural examination or treat- 
ment ; 39 per cent were slightly hard of 
hearing, 44 per cent hard of hearing, and 
17 per cent totally deafened. The deaf- 
ness of 44 per cent of our cases was 
caused by catarrhal trouble, 10 per cent 
by scarlet fever, I per cent by diphtheria, 
5 per cent by syphilis, 444 per cent by 
meningitis, 14% per cent by measles, 5 
per cent by other illness, 10 per cent nerve 
deafness, 10 per cent by accident and in- 
jury, and 10 per cent cause unknown to 
individual. 

Considering the other side of the ques- 
tion, we have the deafened job-hunter. 
He is usually unadjusted and yet unwill- 
ing to be rehabilitated. He knows all 
the despair and discouragement of fruit- 
less seeking. Sometimes he is successful 
in securing an audience with a prospec- 
tive employer ; more frequently he is not. 
Either he turns back because of fear that 
his deafness will be detected or that he 
may not answer the questions correctly 
and appear foolish. He doesn’t get be- 
song the first person, who is the office 

oy or timekeeper and whom no one ever 
does understand. We deafened people 
say we didn’t understand their command 
because of our deafness. Our friends 
declare no one ever hears their grunt or 
bark. On the other hand, when an ap- 
plicant goes to these same places armed 
with a League card of introduction or 
with our visitor he secures his interview 
and the position. In the year 1919-1920 
we had 272 applicants and placed 207. 

We have helped to increase the effi- 
ciency and economic value of anumber of 
those who have come to us by urging 
upon them and proving to them the ad- 
vantage of making their powers of com- 
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prehension greater, so that association 
with them will be more agreeable and less 
trying to the people who employ them. 
We urge them to arm themselves with 
every available medium of communica- 
tion—that is, a knowledge and mastery 
of lip-reading or a hearing device if pos- 
sible. We direct them to our recreation 
clubs, where they can play and have an 
opportunity for self-expression, which 
helps them crawl out of their shells, gives 
them greater courage and independence 
and a more positive attitude and regard 
for themselves, which, of course, reflects 
in their work. 

May I cite a few cases meriting re- 
view? A young man aged twenty-one, 
totally deafened in an accident, was 
previously engaged in an occupation 
which required constant telephoning. 
Both he and his mother realized that he 
would have to begin all over again and 
learn a trade. Lip-reading instruction 
was offered him also. The greatest care 
and effort were exercised in guiding him 
in the selection of a vocation, but every 
time he was placed he gave up the posi- 
tion within two or three weeks. He was 
losing his grip on himself very rapidly, 
but we would not relax our hold. Finally 
we made another attempt. We offered 
him an opening which permitted greater 
exercise of his constructive imagination 
and invention as well as manual skill. 
For the past fourteen weeks he has been 
happily at work. His actions indicate a 
desire for better things and renewed am- 
bition. 

Still another case is that of a young 
man aged twenty-five, whose deafness is 
attributed to shell explosion in the army. 
He was taught lip-reading at an army 
hospital. His occupations before enter- 
ing service were chauffeur and telephone 
installer, neither of which he could pur- 
sue with deafness. He came to us 
through the Red Cross Home Service. 
We placed him at a better position than 
he had ever held. He writes: “I have had 
an increase in salary; also am in charge 
of my department, and the work is very 
interesting. I do not know how to thank 
you enough for your kindness in help- 
ing me in securing said position.” 

We are daily striving for greater co- 
operation. Our connections, especially 
with the doctors interested in our work, 
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have proven how much good can result 
from it. Invaluable aid has come by 
their ever-ready willingness to corrobo- 
rate vocational advice we have: given or 
by immediately sending their patients to 
us with their economic problems. We 
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have often felt that where we could do 
our vocational counseling through the 
doctor we reached farther and left a 
greater impression on the individual. We 
shall be doing still better work when we 
are working with every one of you. 





PHONETICS IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR TEACHERS 
OF NORMAL CHILDREN—Iil 


By E. D. BURBANK 


hy THE previous articles it was stated 
that teachers of phonetics in the pri- 
mary grades should know the elementary 
sounds in English and how to make 
them; the phonograms that represent 
these sounds ; the way to blend them into 
words; and certain phonetic facts and 
principles. The phonograms were given 
and discussed, and in this article the 
blend and the phonetic principles will 
be developed. 


THE BLEND 


When the suffix er is added to the 
monosyllable it makes a separate syllable, 
as in hunter, or render, but we pro- 
nounce these words hun ter and ren der. 
The written syllables are based largely 
upon etymology, but the spoken syllables 
are based upon euphony, and in spoken 
words the written syllabication is ignored. 
The difference between written and 
spoken syllables is generally overlooked, 
and it is only recently that this distinc- 
tion has been made by lexicographers. 
A similar tendency for the consonant to 
go with the vowel following is evident in 
the pronounciation of such words as 
no ta tion, ex cla ma tion, res ti tu tion, etc. 

Each elementary sound represents a 
position of the vocal organs. It is easier 
to make the transition from the ob- 
structed sound of the consonant to the 
unobstructed sound of the vowel than to 
make the transition from vowel to conso- 
nant. This is specially marked in the 
case of the stopped consonants—2, p, d, 
t, g, k. To test this, pronounce ib, ib, 4b, 
etc., as fast as possible, and after a few 
repetitions the sound will change to bi, 
bi, bi, etc. Any similar combination, like 
ad, ad, ad, etc., will give the same result. 


In singing we use do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 
si, do to represent the various notes of 
the scale. It is obvious that these syl- 
lables would be unusable for such a pur- 
pose if the vowel preceded the consonant. 
Test this by trying to sing them with the 
order reversed: od, er, im, etc. 

The first sounds that an infant makes 
are vowel sounds, such as 4, 4a, or 6, é. 
Later, when consonant sounds are blended 
with these vowel sounds, the combination 
is always consonant and vowel, as in da 
da, or ma ma and pa pa. In the primitive 
languages, such as the Malay, every word 
is made up of syllables, each of which 
consists of a consonant and vowel, or of 
a vowel alone, or of two vowels, as in 
the Hawaiian words Kameéhamé ha, 
Ki lau éa,and Ko héla. The same thing 
is true of other languages. For instance, 
the Latin word amabilis might be pro- 
nounced am db ilis, but it is really pro- 
nounced amd bilis. This phonetic syl- 
labication is characteristic not: only of 
English, Latin, and Hawaiian, but of 
every language that is spoken. For ex- 
ample, in the Japanese syllabary every 
character stands for a syllable, which 
consists of a consonant sound blended 
with a vowel sound following, as in ka, 
ki, ku, ke, ko, sa, si, su, se, so, etc. (See 
Note No. 1.) 

The word satisfaction, separates into 
the written syllables satis fac tion, but 
the spoken syllables are sa tis fac tion. 
If the first written syllable sat, which has 
the same form and sound as the mono- 
syllable sat, be studied, it is obvious that 
the stress is on the first part of the word, 
sa, which is the same as the first spoken 
syllable in satisfaction. In other words, 
if we analyze sat into its elementary 
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sounds, it does not at once separate into 
its three elementary sounds, but first into 
sat. In the second step, sa is analyzed 
into s and a, so that we get sat in the 
final analysis. In the synthesis there are 
two corresponding steps in blending these 
elementary sounds into a word. We 


‘start with sat. In the first step we get 


sat, and in the second step sat. 

The blending of the consonant with 
the vowel following is the natural blend. 
It is obviously correct, but the importance 
of it is emphasized because of the preva- 
lence of wrong and unscientific methods 
in the schools for normal children. The 
sound of the initial consonants are usu- 
ally taught incorrectly—for example, }, p, 
d, t, g, and k, as bu, pu, du, tu, gu, and ku; 
las ull, and ras err. When these initial 
consonants are blended with “family” 


‘phonograms, we get monstrosities that 


do not even suggest the correct pronunci- 
ation of the words that are being taught: 
b(«) at, p(w) at, (w)land, and (e)rat! 
When the sounds of the letters are cor- 
rectly taught and the vowel is blended 
with the preceding consonant, the method 
becomes truly scientific from the stand- 
point of phonetics and the teaching be- 
comes artistic. 

When the stopped consonant is initial 
the explosive sound passes into the vowel 
following if the natural blend is observed, 
as in ban. When the stopped consonant 
is final the explosive sound does not 
block the blend, as it is the end of a word 
or syllable, as in rid, or riddle. 

In discussing such subjects as arithme- 
tic and language and grammar, one is 
justified in assuming that teachers know 
the subject-matter, so that one can take 
this for granted and consider only meth- 
ods of teaching. This cannot be done in 
discussing phonetics, because there is no 
general knowledge of the subject. In 
these preliminary articles the rudiments 
of the science of phonetics are set forth 
for the benefit of those who have not 
previously studied the subject, to serve 
as a basis for a later discussion of 
methods of teaching. 


PHONETIC FACTS AND PRINCIPLES 


In a previous article it has been pointed 
out that only about 14 per cent of the 
words and syllables in’ English are un- 
phonetic and must be taught as sight 


words. The remaining 86 per cent con- 
form to certain phonetic principles, and 
most of these may be recognized and 
correctly pronounced by pupils who have 
learned a few phonetic facts. The prin- 
ciples to be discussed at this point are 
significant from the standpoint of word 
recognition and pronunciation. Spelling 
is a different problem and will be con- 
sidered in a later article. (See Note 
No. 2.) 

I. Vowels are short except when 
modified by position: 

sat, up, cot, cut, sat, scratch, 
notch, fetch, flung, with. 

II. Final e lengthens the preceding 
vowel : ; 

cube, plate, tube, shade, rose, 
size, glade, robe, mete. 

III. In most vowel digraphs the first 
vowel has its own long sound 
and the second vowel is silent: 

heap, rail, slay, roar, tie, hue, 
sleep, plea, hoe, own. 

IV. Vowels followed by r have their 
sounds modified, making the 
“murmur diphthongs” : 

stir, mar, clerk, churn, jerk, 
cur, dirt, her, sir, corn, 

V. There are four diphthongs made 
by the union of two vowels in 
each case: 

ot (oil), oy (boy), om (out), 
ow (cow). 

VI. C is soft before e, i, and y; other- 
wise it is hard. G is generally 
soft before e, i, and y; other- 
wise it is-hard: 

ice, city, fleecy, can, cut, cot, 
gem, gin, gipsy, got, gun, 
gang. 

VII. In open accented syllables the 
vowel is usually long: 

no, no ta tion, na tion, diner, 
fry, so, caliph, me. 
VIII. A before / usually has the same 
sound as au in haul or aw in 
law: 
all, ball, bald, malt, talk. 

IX. Long u and its equivalents have 
the sound of 66 after r, 7, and | 
preceded by a consonant, and 
after the sound of sh: 

rule, grew, June, jute, flute, 
flew, blue, sure, chute. 

X. O after w usually has the sound 
of u: 
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work, won, wont, word, 
worst, worth, worry, won- 
der, worship. 
A after w or wh, or its equivalent, 
usually has the sound of o: 
was, wash, what, squat, squad, 
warm, war, quart. 


XI. 


SILENT LETTERS 


XII. K before n: 
knee, knife, knit, know, knave. 

W before r: 
wrap, write, wreath, wrist, 
wretch; and in who, whom, 
whose, whoop, sword, an- 

swer. 

gh after a vowel: 

flight, sigh, straight, height, 
caught, through, plough, 
daughter, laugh. 

b after m and before t: 

climb, dumb, lamb, thumb, 
debt, doubt, subtle. 

t as in often, castle, hasten, listen, 

whistle. 

g before m and n final and initial 
before n: 

phleghm, sign, feign, reign, 
gnat, gnaw, gnash. 

l as in could, would, calm, palm, 
salmon, almond, talk, walk, calf, 
half, folk. 

DISCUSSION OF THE PHONETIC FACTS AND 
PRINCIPLES 


I. For English-speaking children who 
have no speech defects the vowel sounds 
are easy to make, but they are some- 
times hard to recognize, because each 
vowel letter represents more than one 
vowel sound. The consonant sounds may 
be more difficult to make, but they are, 
as a rule, easy to recognize, because, with 
few exceptions, each consonant letter al- 
ways represents the same sound. What 
is the sound of a in each of the follow- 
ing words: man, cart, care, mane, last, 
half, grass, war, and call? The correct 
sounds in these words are not only a 
problem for children, but some of them 
are matters of controversy among adults 
in different parts of the English-speaking 
world. Pupils should be taught from the 
beginning to look out for vowel values. 
Their pronunciation should, as a rule, be 
similar to that of cultivated people in 
the country where they live. 
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The short vowel sounds predominate 
in English. They are by far the most 
common sounds, so that we should teach 
the children at first that a, e, i, 0, and u 
stand respectively for the sounds 4, 6, 
i, 6, and u. In phonetic words, when the 
vowels have any other than the short 
sound, there is almost always something 
in the word to show what the sound is. 

II. The second most common sounds 
in English are the long vowel sounds in 
words in which the long vowel sound is 
indicated by final e. Formerly the final e 
was pronounced, so that these mono- 
syllables ending in silent e were originally 
words of two syllables in which the first 


- was usually an open accented syllable. 


The final e was gradually shortened and 
finally became silent, but the preceding 
vowel remains long. 

III. In phonetic words the most com- 
mon long vowel digraphs are ai, ay, ee, 
ea, ie, oe, oa, ow, and ue. Ew is also an 
equivalent for long “, as in new, and y 
for long i, as in my. There are other 
long vowel digraphs, but many of them 
are irregular and are common only in the 
unphonetic or sight words. It is con- 
venient in teaching primary grades to 
speak of the long vowel digraphs as those 
in which the first vowel is long and the 
second silent. Originally both vowels 
were pronounced as in lion and real, so 
that the words were dissyllabic and the 
first vowel was in an open accented syl- _ 
lable. Gradually the second vowel was 
shortened and finally became silent, but 
the first vowel retains its long sound. 
Long e originally had the same sound as 
the present long a in name. In a few 
words the earlier sound survives, so that 
great and similar words are only apparent 
exceptions to the principle stated in Sec- 
tion ITI. 

IV. R gives a the Italian a (4) sound, 
as in far, and o the circumflex Sound as in 
for (6), which is the same as au and aw, 
and a before /l in ball. With e, i, or u 
the letter r gives the & sound, as in hurt. 
The latest edition of the International 
Dictionary makes no distinction between 
er, ir, and ur in pert, dirt, and hurt. 

R initial is a consonant and blends 
with the vowel following like any other 
consonant, as in ran, runt, etc. When it 
follows a vowel at the end of a spoken 
syllable it is really a vowel and combines 
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with the preceding vowel to make a 
diphthong, as in car, her, sir, hurt, for. 
If a vowel is added to a word like mar, 
r, like any other consonant, blends with 
the vowel following, and there are two 
spoken syllables, as in Mary, and the 
preceding vowel is no longer modified by 
the r. The same is true in words like 
carry, where only one r is pronounced 
and this blends with the vowel following. 
However, in derivatives there is a tend- 
ency for the vowel to retain the modified 
sound, although the r blends with the 
vowel following, as in faring and marred, 
where a has the same sounds as in fare 
and mar. 

V. The diphthong oi is made by the 
union of the two vowel sounds 6 and é 
(the sounds found in for and me) blended 
closely, as in coil. At the end of a word 
oy is written instead of of. Ow is a 
blend of the vowel sounds a and 60 (as 
in car and room). Except in thou, ou is 
not written at the ends of words. Ow 
is written at the end of a word, as in 
now, and sometimes within a word, as 
in owl. Long 7 is also a diphthong 
formed by the union of 4 and é, and 
4, 6, and ii are not simple sounds, as will 
be explained in a later article, in which 
we shall study the sounds in connection 
with the positions of the vocal organs. 
In teaching the sounds by imitation, the 
fact that 4, i, 6, and i are not simple 
sounds may be ignored. 

VI. G is soft before e, i, and y in 
words of Latin or Roman origin, like 
gem, gin, engine, cage, etc. The excep- 
tions are mostly words of Teutonic ori- 
gin, like get, gift, gig, and give. G is 
hard at the end of a word, and remains 
so even when e¢, i, or y is added, and to 
show this the g is doubled, as in muggy 
and buggy. 

VII. An open syllable is one that ends 
in a vowel, like all three syllables in 
potato. A closed syllable is one that 
ends in a consonant, like both syllables 
in cut ting. 

VIII. A in ball, au in haul, and aw in 
law have the same sound as o in for, and 
are therefore equivalents for 6. 

IX. U after the digraph sh has its 
usual sound, but after s, when s has the 
sound of sh, it becomes oo, as in sure, 
sugar, etc. 

X. After w the sound of o is usually 
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the same that # would have in a similar 
position, as in won and wont. In word 
and work and similar words o is modi- 
fied both by the w which precedes and 
the r that follows, so that the pronuncia- 
tion is wird and wirk. 

XI. Qu has the sound of kwh, so that 
a after gu has the sound of 0, as well as 
after w and wh. In war and warm and 
similar words a is modified both by the 
w that precedes and by the r that follows, 
so that these words are pronounced wér 
and wérm. 

XII. In mate the e is silent, but not 
useless, as it shows that the preceding 
vowel is long. In rage final e, although 
silent, has two functions—to show that 
the preceding vowel is long and that g is 
soft. In meat and similar words a, al- 
though silent, shows that the preceding 
vowel is long. In knee and similar words 
the silent consonant is superfluous, as it 
is not only silent but useless. In talk and 
some other words /, though silent, affects 
the sound of the preceding vowel. 

In this and the two preceding articles 
we have explained what is meant by a 
phonetic word and have shown the pro- 
portion of phonetic and unphonetic words 
in English. We have also shown the 
minimum of phonetics that an elementary 
teacher should know, and have discussed 
the elementary sounds and the phono- 
grams that represent them, the way to 
blend these sounds into words and syl- 
lables, and the phonetic facts and prin- 
ciples that are significant in word recog- 
nition. In the next article we shall try 
to show the value of phonetics. 


Nores.—Criticisms and suggestions as 
well as questions are invited and may be 
sent to the author through Tae Vota 
REVIEW. 


Nore 1.—For a thorough discussion of 
phonetic syllabication, see article by 
Alexander Melville Bell in the March, 
1915, number of THE Vorra Review. 
This brings’ out the: fact thatthe open 
syllables in phonetic’ syllabi are 
much more distinct and sonorous than 
the closed syllables of the written syl- 


lablication would be if the syllables were 
sounded as they are written. 


Note 2.—These “Phonetic Facts and 
Principles” are, of course, merely gen- 
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eralizations based upon the study of Eng- 
lish words. They are helpful in word 
recognition and pronunciation. These 
will be restated in a later article from the 


point of view of spelling, and some of 
these will be discussed further when the 
sounds are taught in relation to the posi- 
tion of the vocal organs. 





SPEECH-READING AS A BASIS FOR LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


A Reply to Mr. Carey Roe’s Paper on “ Reading and Language 
, Development”* 


By FRANK L. DENMARK 


HE chief criticism that has been 

leveled against speech-reading as a 
basis for language development has been 
that it is indefinite in its constitution, and 
therefore its intellectual nature is a bar 
to its satisfactory employment in this di- 
rection. 

There is, to my mind, a strong analogy 
between speech-reading and the imperfect 
speech of the young hearing child. As I 
pen these lines my thoughts turn to my 
own children, and as in imagination I 
hear their childish prattle it is forced 
upon me that in the natural development 
of speech in the hearing child the mind 
accepts only that which it can appreciate 
intelligently, while the more difficult 
words and sentence formations are, as it 
were, placed in the background for the 
time being. The imperfections of speech 
are largely due to imperfect appreciation 
of spoken language. We find, with the 
birth of spoken language, that the child 
makes crude attempts at imitating, and 
the mother grasps that feeble attempt 
and adjusts her speech to it to please the 
child. Later, when the speech-zone is 
more fully developed, the child connects 
verb and noun, minus inflections and cer- 
tain parts of speech, and this result is in 
turn imitated by the mother, who. thus 
acknowledges the standard of the child’s 
intelligence and is satisfied at its gradual 
and normal development. 

Now this process of development on 
the part of the hearing child gives us a 
guide to the treatment of the deaf child. 





* Reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf, 
London, England. 





The hearing child leaves out his articles, 
his conjunctions, his prepositions, his in- 
flections, because his mind cannot grasp 
their significance, because in the natural 
way it deals with its present and revived 
sensations in terms of intelligent mental 
activity, and at this stage fails to grasp 
the values of various parts of speech. 
This does not mean that the young child 
cannot be taught correct language at an 
early age. There are numbers of young 
hearing children who are systematically 
corrected on pain of penalty in their 
speech and language at a very early age. 
These children have an unnatural exacti- 
tude in speech and language, but intel- 
lectually they are at a discount, for undue 
training in memory at an early age is a 
bar to the development of intelligence. 
The ability to forget is in many respects 
an unacknowledged blessing to the young 
child. To meet with the greatest amount 
of successes, we are bound to apply the 
principle to the deaf child. 

There is, moreover, this great funda- 
mental difference between speech-reading 
(as independent of speech on the part of 
the child) and reading as a basis for lan- 
guage development. In reading, the 
teacher presents to the pupil a series of 
conventional signs in the form of script. 
Whether or not the child is able to as- 
similate these signs naturally, they are 
taught to the child, and the child retains 
them in his memory, either by intelligent 
appreciation or by persistent repetition. 
In speech-reading, isolated from speech 
and reading in its first phase of presenta- 
tion, the teacher presents another series 
of conventional signs, but there is no 
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retention in this case unless there is in- 
telligent appreciation. 

We are only justified in teaching by 
persistent imitation or persistent repeti- 
tion after there has been intelligent ap- 
preciation of the ideas and symbols pre- 
sented. In presenting reading to the 
young deaf child, the reading, being ob- 
jective in its nature, may or may not be 
understood by the child, and unless the 
teacher be experienced and discerning, it 
is a difficult problem to prevent the mind 
of the young child from becoming little 
more than a receptacle for “unpalatable” 
material. But in speech-reading, which 
can always be made subjective by the 
teacher and can be expressed in terms of 
physical action by the child, there is a 
definite test of intelligent assimilation. 
There is no necessity whatever that 
speech-reading shall form an exact coun- 
terpart to speech; if it be a satisfactory 
means of conveying ideas and stimulat- 
ing the child’s intelligence, it answers its 
purpose as a means of preparing the child 
for self-expression in spoken or written 
language. 

Speech-reading, too, possesses another 
advantage over reading. The “wonder- 
waking eyes” of the deaf child turn in- 
stinctively to the face as the center of 
expression of the emotions. Fear, anger, 
love, hatred, sorrow, and joy are de- 
picted there. Long before the hearing 
child appreciates speech, it learns to fix 
its eyes upon the face as distinct from 
other parts of the body. Conventional 
speech-reading is therefore largely allied 
with natural facial expression and has a 
far stronger appeal to the interest of the 
deaf child than the inanimate symbols of 
print. 

Mr. Carey Roe considers that it is. im- 
material whether or not we start with 
speech-reading or written language, and 
that neither conveys anything to the 
child’s mind at first; but he misses the 
important point that the one system is 
dependent upon sight of movement of 
the center of. expression of the emotions, 
to which the deaf child will instinctively 
turn, while the other system deals with 
symbols, which are hard, cold, and mean- 
ingless. Nor can it be claimed that its 
incompleteness is a serious bar to its use 


as a basis for language development, for 
the intellectual value of suggestion by 
speech-reading far outweighs the loss in- 
curred by its incompleteness. The child, 
as the man, be he deaf or hearing, is an 
instinctive seeker after truth rather than 
a passive receptacle for the truth. Less- 
ing expresses well inherent tendency 
when he says: “If the Almighty were to 
offer me in the one hand truth, and in 
the other the search after truth, I would 
humbly but firmly choose the latter.” 

What, then, can we offer as a basis for 
language development? To my mind, 
language should lead up to the apprecia- 
tion of reading, rather than reading be- 
ing the foundation-stone of language. 
The term “association of ideas” has be- 
come a platitude, with us, to be bandied 
about as the do-all and end-all of educa- 
tion, and we employ the formula as soon 
as the child arrives among us. Are we 
necessarily correct? From my observa- 
tion of hearing infants I have formed 
two conclusions : 

(1) That to concentrate upon any one 
form of mental activity, one must reduce 
for the time being other forms of mental 
activity. 

(II) That we are far too rigid and 
formal in our treatment of the young 
deaf child, and that he will reach lan- 
guage best through a natural develop- 
ment of his “faculties.” 

The first conclusion suggests that our 
results will be better if we teach the child 
by concentrated attention on speech- 
reading alone, and from thence leading 
gradually through speech writing and 
reading to the principle of association of 
ideas. The second conclusion brings with 
it a plea for the more human treatment 
of the child. We form a barrier round 
him ; we demand that he do this and not 
do that; that he learn this and be pro- 
ficient in the other; and in this way we 
expect language—and what language 
should bring—character! I cannot ex- 
press the point better than by quoting 
from a letter from one of the greatest 
thinkers in our profession: 

“Teachers are not ‘molders of char- 
acter.’ It’s not their business to pinch 
and squeeze, roll and press, the budding 
feelings and emotions. of their young. 
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charges. These are to be cultivated in an 
atmosphere of love and justice and mu- 
tual help.” 

Are we justified, therefore, in our 
method of demanding exactitude in de- 
tail from the young child? He comes to 
school full of deep emotion, to be made 
oftentimes into a morbid, servile, un- 
emotional being, and the result is that to 
him language is a necessity demanded of 
the teacher, rather than a valuable per- 
sonal asset. 

The acquisition of language should be 
progressive. In the hearing child we ac- 
cept imperfect language until the child is 
sufficiently intelligent to give more cor- 
rect language forms. Yet with the deaf 
child we demand that he give at all times 
perfect language, words in their exact 
order and relationships, long before the 
child can appreciate the difference be- 
‘tween “the” and “a,” claiming that if the 
habit be formed before it is fully under- 
stood, it will become fixed in the child’s 
language expression. 

We teach these forms before the child 
understands them, damming the current 
of free expression by concentration on 
detail, and then lay the blame of hyphen- 
ated language to the charge of speech- 
reading. Is it not rather because we are 
too insistent in the first place, so that the 
child is hopelessly muddled before he can 
intelligently appreciate these details? 

I believe we shall get far better lan- 
guage if we accept broken language, 
without a great deal of correction, until 
the child’s intelligence has sufficiently de- 
veloped, and the psychological moment 
has arrived for the presentation of the 
particular language forms that the child 
may require. When, and only when, the 
child has an intelligent appreciation of 
the various language forms has the 
teacher a right to demand that they be 
applied. 

There is no earthly.reason why the out- 
of-school periods should be periods of 
stagnation, tending to retard language 
development. If the child has been 
taught to look upon language as a per- 
sonal asset, these periods will be times 
when he is storing his impressions ready 
for language expression later, for there 
is no richer field of language research 
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than that of the children’s personal ex- 
periences. They should be encouraged to 
talk, talk at all times, for this is the surest 
way to put confidence in the teacher and 
the ultimate realization of self by the 
pupil. 

There is one other point I would sug- 
gest as an improvement in language 
teaching, and this is the connection of 
speech and reading through simplified 
spelling. Ever since oralism was intro- 
duced, we have been faced with the diffi- 
culty of the unphonetic nature of the 
English language, and I believe we shall 
get better speech, better speech-reading, 
and better written language leading up to 
reading through the medium of the sim- 
plified spelling. It would save taxing the 
mind of the child too heavily, as we often 
do, until its intelligence is more fully de- 
veloped, and this advantage would more 
than counteract the difficulty of teaching 
the child the current spelling at a later 
stage. 

Summing up the above points, I sug- 
gest the following scheme as a basis for 
language development : 

First Period —Speech-reading without 
speech, but with a free use of natural 
gesture for at least three months, object 
drawing, sense training, and hand-work. 

Second Period.—Speech-reading and 
synthetic speech instruction. No written 
words or written sounds. 

Third Period—Speech-reading and 
written language in simplified spelling. 
The print form of script only to be used. 
Synthetic speech to be developed from 
speech-reading, but independently of 
writing. 

Fourth Period. — Speech - reading, 
speech, and written language. Simpli- 
fied spelling in print form combined. 

Fifth Period—More definite work on 
speech from written language, with an- 
alytic treatment of speech errors. Speech 
from speech-reading and written lan- 
guage from speech-reading. 

Sixth Period—rThe introduction of 
definite reading lessons in simplified spell- 
ing. The reading lessons should be on 
cards rather than in books, in order that 
each lesson may be new to the child, who 
will not have had a previous opportunity 
to glance over the subject-matter super- 
ficially, and thus lose interest. 
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Seventh Period —The introduction of 
the current script of the English language 
in free expression lessons. The printed 
form to be used still, but a different style 
employed, so as to definitely associate the 
new spelling with it. Speech and speech- 
reading continued. 

Eighth Period.—Reading from reading 
books in the current script. The intro- 
duction of the written form of symbols 
in current spelling, and the association of 
speech and speech-reading with it. Sim- 
plified spelling to be dropped gradually 
by using the different style of printing 
whenever printing is employed. Lessons 
on personal experiences to be frequently 
employed. 

I am convinced that oralism is sound 
at the core, but the progress of oralism 
in the past has been hampered by the 
fact that no general oral system has been 
adopted. Only the principle has been 
recognized and accepted, and it is little 
wonder that in many cases the results are 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Roe has recognized 
the necessity for the evolution of a defi- 
nite basis of language development, and 
in giving a lead places speech-reading 
and speech secondary to the cold, inani- 
mate symbols of reading. Is he not fol- 
lowing wandering fires? 


UNIQUE FACTORY IN JAPAN 


Mr. S. Kurita, friend of the blind, deaf, and 
dumb in Seoul, has returned to town from a 
visit to Fukuoka, Kyushu. As a souvenir, he 
has brought with him a story concerning an 
industrial factory managed by the deaf and 
dumb, in Fukuoka. The factory is, according 
to his* remarks, founded on the highest prin- 
ciple concerning capital and labor, which is 
beautifully acted upon. The name of the fac- 
tory is the Ro-a Kogeihio Seisakusho (Deaf 
and Dumb Institute for Manufacturing Indus- 
trial Engineering Articles). It is capitalized 
at 20,000 yen, and employs 40 workmen, in- 
cluding women. The eight-hour-day principle 
is perfectly observed, the workmen being re- 
quired to-appear at 8 in the morning and retire 
at 5 in the afternoon, with an hour’s interval 
for tiffin. The staff works in a self-sacrificing 
way for a nominal salary, and dividend to 
shareholders is limited to 5 per cent, while 
workmen are given 10 per cent of net profit 
realized. The workmen are allowed to buy 
five or less shares of the factory, so that all 
the workmen there may become shareholders. 
The workmen are, by the way, deaf and dumb, 
and the factory was established in August 
last, in Fukuoka Blind and Dumb School, with 
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the intention of protecting the interest of these 
unhappy people so miserably oppressed by the 
present social system. The male workers are 
now engaged in woodwork, manufacturing 
braziers, cabinets, tables, book-cases, and other 
articles, while the female workers are engaged 
in sewing. The workmanship is excellent, 
while the price is cheaper than the market 
price by 20 to 30 per cent. Many orders ac- 
cordingly come in, with the result that the fac- 
tory prospers. A plan has recently been per- 
fected to erect residences for the workmen at 
the factory’s expense.—The Seoul Press. 





ORAL TRAINING IN GEORGIA 


In April we were fortunate in having a visit 
from Mr. John Dutton Wright, of the Wright 
Oral School, New York, his mission being to 
examine our pupils with a view to selecting 
those who he thought had residual hearing 
enough to profit by auricular training. His 
test included the entire school, and his findings 
were that about one-third of the pupils could 
be trained to comprehend language through 
auricular training. We expect to follow up 
Mr. Wright’s suggestion by practical work 
along this line, starting the first of February. 

Our greatest need, however, is a primary 
building where only the oral method would be 
used out of school hours as well as in the 
school-room. Mr. John Dutton Wright has 
championed this cause for years, and as a re- 
sult many of the States have primary buildings 
or cottages where the orally taught are to 
themselves and make use of speech and lip- 
reading every hour of the day. The buildings 
alone cannot bring this about, but the living 
conditions in them make it possible for it to 
be accomplished. The spirit for oralism must 
be in the hearts and minds of the matron and 
supervisors of those buildings, else failure will 
result. A number of States around Georgia 
are forging ahead of us by getting appropria- 
tions for such buildings. Must Georgia be the 
last to come to the front? To be a-success 
the primary building should be out of sight of 
the main school, and the pupils must not come 
in touch with the pupils at the main build- 
ings.—Report of Assistant Principal Georgia 
School for the Deaf. 


CORRECTIONS 


In discussing the value of music in schools 
for the deaf, at the Columbus Conference, 
Mrs. Hurd, of the Rhode Island School, em- 
phasized the fact that children were not going 
to “sing themselves into speech,” but that they 
required very careful instruction in articula- 
tion as well. Through an error in proof- 
reading, on page 139 of the March number, 
Mrs. Hurd’s statement was made to appear 
exactly the reverse. 

The Cincinnati School of Lip-Reading and 
Speech Correction was reopened, not opened 
as a new school, this year. Miss Hermine 
Mithoefer, its principal, has been doing suc- 
cessful work since January, 1918. 
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MISS ELIZABETH BATTY, AS A BICYCLE GIRL OF 1890 


FASHIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


By GERTRUDE BERGEN 


A tee mid-March meeting . of the 
Speech-Reading Club would be a 
fashion show! ‘That was decided upon 
in January. It would be an exhibit, not 
of the styles one can see any day. on 
Fifth Avenue or Chestnut Street, but of 
the styles of past decades, worn by our 
mothers and our grandmothers. 


Forthwith we called upon all of our 
friends to rummage in their garrets for 
queer old-time clothes. The results were 
highly satisfactory, we made some won- 
derful “finds.” Quaint costumes, some 
of which dated back long before the 
Civil War, came to light, and by the date 
set for the show we had gathered a score 





FASHIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 


MISS EDITH WILLIAMS, 1885 


of them and, what was more remarkable, 
had found people who could wear them! 
Don’t try such a fashion show unless you 
have a plentiful supply of sylphs in your 
club. The poor models never drew a 
long breath the whole afternoon. 

First in the procession came a Colonial 
dame, in a pink-flowered silk with apple- 
green panniers and powdered hair. 
Slowly across the room and back strolled 
the models, one after another—a sedate 
Quaker lady; two maids in hoopskirts, 
one dressed for the street, with a black 
lace shawl from “down South” about her 
shoulders, black lace mitts on her hands, 
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MISS LOUISE HOLMAN, 1895 


on her head a saucer-shaped hat, with 
cherries on top and grass-green ribbons 
hanging in a cascade in the back, the 
whole topped off with a tiny fringed 
parasol. 

A wedding dress of the late 70’s had all 
the trimming on the skirt, which was 
frilled and ruffled and tremendously 
puffed out at the back. 

Other gowns were worn over bustles: 
one a French creation in bottle-green 
broadcloth, originally worn by a bride on 
her honeymoon in 1885; and an evening 
gown of pale blue brocade with the real 
thing in wasp waists. 
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Behold! a bicycle costume of the early 
go’s, with a divided skirt, Eton jacket 
and leggings to match! It carried us 
back to the days when all the world was 
awheel. 
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Balloon sleeves, Merry Widow hats, 
hobble skirts, and other follies of more 
recent times came along in succession, 
bringing us down to the present day and 
making our fashion show complete. 





ESPRIT DE CORPS 
By JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE 


“It’s the everlastin’ team-work of every 
bloomin’ soul.”—Kipling. 


E HAVE come to expect it in 

armies, or among people who are 
fighting against something; but when we 
see it among those who are fighting for 
something—whose sole purpose is cheer, 
uplift, service—it is then that it im- 
presses us. 

It is one thing to have an organization 
all of whose work is done by a few 
strong spirits who chance to possess ex- 
ecutive ability, while the rest of the mem- 
bers cheerfully accept their leadership 
and comfortably enjoy the results they 
accomplish, and quite another to have one 
whose every member is on tiptoe with 
eagerness to give of his own time, of his 
talents, of himself, to help the progress 
of the cause. There is something about 
the latter sort of body that gets down be- 
neath the exterior of every individual and 
finds out the thing he can do and is will- 
ing to do,, finds the place he can fil! and 
puts him into it. 

No doubt you have seen a club that 
will serve as an illustration of this 
morale. Almost certainly you have, if 
you have been to Philadelphia within a 
year, for the Speech-Reading Club of 
that city possesses it so noticeably that 
you could not overlook it if you tried. 

A year ago last August this club had a 
membership of 80, and $44.95 in the 
treasury. Entirely undaunted, they set 
to work to get more members, $5,000 and 
a club-house. In three months they had 
the money and the building. By August, 
1919, their membership had _trebled. 
Now, ten months later, there are 420 in- 
dividuals proud to call themselves mem- 
bers of the Speech-Reading Club, and 





Philadelphia is becoming distinctly aware 
of its presence. 

An entertainment is planned. 
Straightway every member sets to work 
to find costumes, to suggest added attrac- 
tions, to help arouse enthusiasm. Furni- 
ture is needed for the “Tulip” tea-room. 
An artist steps forward from the ranks 
of members and paints and decorates the 
tables, chairs, and benches in a way that 
calls forth admiring comments from all 
beholders. Really it is irresistible, that 
furniture, from the simplicity of the tulip 
designs and coloring to the humor of the 
verses on the benches. Probably the one 
from “Lucile” stands out most clearly in 
your memory: 

“We may live without poetry, music, and 
art; 

We may live without conscience and live 

without heart; 

We may live without friends, we may 

live without books, 


But civilized man cannot live without 
cooks,” 


But if you have been to the Speech- 
Reading Club very recently, you found 
everything, even the charm of the tea- 
room, entirely overshadowed, tempo- 
rarily, by the blaze of the “Drive,” the 
big campaign to help THe Vora RE- 
view. Co-operation again! It meets 
you as you enter the hall and follows you 
into every room. Everywhere—hall- 
ways, reception-room, library, office, 
auditorium—the walls are fairly plas- 
tered with posters advertising the fund; 
and every poster is the work of one or 
another member of the Club, who takes 
that way of showing recognition of the 
good that “Our Magazine” is doing. 

“What will thee give?” asks William 
Penn from the wall of the auditorium. 











AURICULAR TRAINING 


“Have you Subscribed for ‘Our Maga- 
zine’?” shouts a row of enormous letters 
above the blackboard. “Chocolate for 
sale here, benefit THe Voira REvIEW 
fund,” announces a placard on a table by 
the door. 

Down in the entrance hall you are re- 
minded of the campaign at every turn. 
A very elaborate and beautifully exe- 
cuted circus parade warns you not to 
miss the greatest event of the “Drive.” 
Pointed paragraphs insist upon being 
noticed. One very strange-looking group 
of words confronts the guests of the tea- 
room. “Hebrew?” you inquire. No, 
you can read it. Think a minute. Ah! 
yes, that’s it—the fund again. 

“Little children are in the prison of 
deafness. Help Tue Voritra Review 
help to set them free,’ says another card. 
Can you resist it? 

An enormous clock-face, painted on a 
mirror, shows, by means of a movable 
hand, how much of the needed amount 
has been secured, and every passer-by 
stops to.enthuse. 

On the calendar you see the announce- 
ment that Mrs. A. T. Mills, of China, will 
speak at the Club on a certain date about 
her work among the deaf children of the 
Orient. 

Oh, it’s a great work they are doing, 
these Philadelphia speech-readers! And 
it’s an unselfish work. Their interest 
extends into every corner where there is 
any human being handicapped by deaf- 
ness whom they may be able to help. 
They are just as anxious for THE Voura 
REVIEW to be able to furnish aid for the 
mothers and teachers of deaf children as 
for it to supply material for their own 
practise classes. 

Not for a minute do you forget the 
part played by the Misses Kinzie, through 
whose foresight, enthusiasm, and per- 
sonal devotion the Club and its mission 
are made possible, but unhesitatingly 
also you pay tribute to the “everlastin’ 
team-work” of the membership at large— 
its wonderful esprit de corps. 





“The creeds we hold today as right, 
Tomorrow we'll see in a different light; 
It’s this eternal change of tide 
That spurs folks on from every side.” 
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AURICULAR TRAINING 


About one-half the pupils of the Geor- 
gia School for the Deaf have some hear- 
ing, and from tests made by us we find 
that about one-fifth have sufficient hear- 
ing to be of service to them in getting a 
knowledge of language, on which de- 
pends the whole education of the child. 
If, however, the ears of these one-fifth 
of our pupils, those that are hard of hear- 
ing, could be utilized and language de- 
veloped for them in the same way as for 
hearing children, their rate of progress 
would certainly be many times as rapid 
as that which they now make in our 
classes. 

Utilizing the hearing of these semi- 
deaf is what is known as auricular train- 
ing—a process which so far has been but 
little used by teachers of the deaf. It is 
not that the teachers are not aware of 
the possibilities of good to the child in 
utilizing his hearing, but no one has yet 
risen who has discovered the steps of the 
process that will enable the teacher of 
the semi-deaf to make daily practical use 
of the ear, that organ of the mind so deep 


“Within a bony labyrinthian cave, 
Reached by the pulse of the aérial wave.” 


,The Georgia School has been watch- 
fully waiting the advent of auricular 
teaching with a technique worked out in 
detail by some master teacher like our 
own John Dutton Wright. As things are 
now, all who venture in this method of 
instruction sail on uncharted seas and, as 
a rule, get nowhere. May we not hope 
that Dr. Wright will make out the details 
of a progressive course in auricular train- 
ing and publish it in a booklet for use by 
the teachers of all our schools? The 
January number of THe Voita Review 
carries an article by Dr. Wright on this 
subject, which makes it clear just what 
is meant by auricular training, and also 
makes clear the fact that Dr. Wright is 
just the man to write the handbook 
needed by the teacher for her work in the 
class-room. 

THe VotTa Review of January has 
also an article headed “Not more hear- 
ing, but better hearing,” which tells how 
a teacher took a child deaf enough to 
have grown up to be classed as a deaf- 
mute, and in two years the child had a 
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hearing vocabulary of 150 nouns, 50 
commands, 5 different question forms, a 
great many general questions, and could 
relate 35 stories. This child received 20 
minutes a day in auricular work, the rest 
of the day being given to the usual 
speech-reading, reading in books, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, etc. This article gives 
only a mere hint of how this was all 
done, but it was the work of one groping 
in the dark for a way to teach. Unless 
some master of the subject who is also 
master of a good English style presents 
a printed work each teacher will be like 
old Israel in the time of the Judges—a 
law unto himself, or perhaps more like 
old Israel crying in the wilderness and 
“getting nowhere.” 

What should the lessons consist of? 
How many minutes long should they be? 
How often repeated? How far from the 
ear should the teacher’s mouth be? What 
devices could be used to assist the hear- 
ing? What subject-matter should the 
teacher use to engage the attention of the 
pupil? 

It is one thing to hear a sound and an- 
other thing to interpret its meaning and 
auricular ‘training has to develop both. 
An auditory nerve accustomed to lie dor- 
mant has very few association paths 
made to other parts of the brain and it 
will become fatigued in a very short 
while. Both the sound perception has to 
be made clear and definite and the mean- 
ing of the sound has to be associated with 
it and the ear of the child has to be the 
guide for his voice as he makes the words 
that convey his own meaning. Truly, 
this is a very intricate process, but it is 
that which can open ’the windows of the 
souls of our deaf children. Far more 
than the eye, the ear serves the soul. As 
Milton says in Comus: 

“TI was all ear 
And took in strains that might create a soul.” 


—The Georgia School Helper. 





DEATH OF PRINCIPAL MILLIGAN 


Mr. Laurence E. Milligan, Principal of the 
California School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
died at Colorado Springs on March 26. Mr. 
Milligan had been in poor health for some 
time, and in February he went to Colorado in 
the hope of regaining his strength. His many 
friends will regret to hear of his death. 





ONE YEAR’S PREVENTION IN CLEVE- 
LAND’S KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 


At the Kindergarten Section Meeting of the 
National Society for the Study and Correction 
of Speech Disorder, Miss M. Claudia Williams, 
part time speech supervisor of Cleveland, read 
a paper upon the prevention of speech defects, 
as it has been managed for one year in Cleve- 
land’s Speech Correction Department. She 
was the supervisor and has accomplished new 
and valuable results with her teachers. 

Summary.—Three methods of approach have 
been employed. First, there have been kinder- 
garten speech classes where cases of defect 
have been brought together and treated; 
secondly, there has been the work of the 
“grade speech teacher,” working in her own 
kindergarten class; thirdly, instruction has 
been given in the Cleveland Kindergarten 
Training School for all the students there, 
enabling them to correct some of the speech 
defects in their own kindergarten classes. 
These “speech-instructed kindergartners” were 
first installed in Cleveland last fall. 

These three methods of attacking prevention 
are new and very valuable. They keep the de- 
fect from going up in the grades; they prevent 
stuttering and stammering; they detect the 
feeble-minded and recommend their elimina- 
tion from the upper grades. Prevention of 
speech defects is the great and newest thing 
of the day in speech disorder. Cleveland is the 
finest example of this which we now have in 
the public schools, Miss Netta Faris deserves 
great credit for installing these methods of 
speech correction in the public schools of 
Cleveland. 


——— 


“NATURAL” LANGUAGE 


Occasionally a teacher, in the effort to en- 
courage pupils to use “English as she is spoke,” 
publishes in a school paper contributions writ- 
ten in language little better than that of the 
comic supplements. It is gratifying to note 
that this type of article is growing less and 
less popular. 

The Colorado Index contains monthly re- 
ports from the industrial department of the 
school. They are made by the first six classes, 
each class reporting a different trade each 
month. Number 6, volume 46, of the Index 
contains a report from the school laundry in 
“catechism” form. It is excellent in its use of 
natural English—sufficiently colloquial without 
being in the least undignified or slangy. 





The Speech-Reading Class at the William 
Penn High School, in Philadelphia, generously 
contributed $25 on March 17th to the fund 
for THe Vorra Review, which the Misses 
Kinzie are raising. Through an oversight on 
the Editor’s part, and to his deep regret, this 
gift was not included in the list that appeared 
in the April number. But the class were in 
no sense discouraged by this apparent lack of 
recognition; for, on April 6th, they donated 
$20 more, making a total of $45. 
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THE NEWS 
By NIDA TAMZIN SAUNDERS 


OURNAL? Humph! that’s for ba- 

bies,” and the rest agreed, as with a 
shrug the leading spirit of my language 
class turned his attention to a contempla- 
tion of Main Street as seen through the 
open window. It hadcome. For weeks 
I had felt the slackening interest in 
what had once been the gala day of the 
week, the day when we wrote letters 
home or made other accounts of recent 
events. They had outgrown the formal 
daily journal, and I had tried to make 
this the stepping stone to more advanced 
work, 

My glance about the room fell upon the 
broad window-sill where lay the daily 
papers, current magazines, etc., which my 
boys and girls so enjoyed. Turning to 
the blackboard, I made columns, labeling 
them “Weather,” “Athletics,” “Society,” 
“About Town,” “About School.” Cu- 
rious to see my next move, every eye was 
upon me. I turned to my desk, picked 
up a school paper from an Eastern 
school, and asked, “What is this?” “A 
newspaper,” came the chorused reply. 
“Ts it the ?” naming the local daily. 
“No,” came in scorn from them all, and 
“It’s a school paper,” from one of the 
boys. So I went on, gaining the infor- 
mation that that paper was printed in a 
large school, but that we could write a 
paper for the La Crosse school, and that 
we had to have news to put in a paper; 
so Friday would be our paper day. 

The sun was shining out warmly for 
the first time in many days, so we turned 
our attention to the weather column first, 
and we were not long in finding out about 
the temperature, rainfall, and sunshine 
for the past several days. Birthday par- 
ties of the week started the society col- 
umn. Recess games, gymnasium classes, 
and the teachers’ tennis matches after 
school furnished material for the ath- 
letics. The return of a company of sol- 
diers to the city after nearly two years 
“Over There,” the installation of a new 
gasoline coach on one of the local 
branches of railway lines, and similar 
items were city news. Daily happenings 





of our own were placed in the “About 
School” column. 

Each one kept a copy of a particular 
column (we later added others), thereby 
becoming editor of that column. Next 
day additional facts were added to each, 
not in class, but as time or inspiration 
afforded. On Friday the tense was 
changed, and I noted the errors in form. 
Then I brought out a large sheet of paper 
folded like a newspaper and ruled in col- 
umns. For the sake of simplicity, we 
called our sheet “The News.” Volume], 
number 1, bearing the date of May 9, 
1919, was an issue long to be remem- 
bered. Not the least important was the 
“Statement,” where the editors and their 
various departments were mentioned. 

On Monday morning each pupil is 
given a sheet of paper bearing the name 
of his department for that week. The 
editors are shifted each week, in order 
to enlarge the vocabulary of each pupil. 
Their “staff” work is done whenever 
they can or will. Each day I ask to see 
the manuscripts, but not to correct them, 
although I am always ready to do so if | 
asked to help. , Thursday (late in the 
day) we correct the errors, drill on the 
new language, and bring the tense up to 
date. It is always a matter of honor to 
have “The News” ready for the other 
pupils to read Friday afternoon, for by 
no chance will an editor allow another 
to see his column before “publication.” 
It is fun, too, to see one editor “tip off” 
another as to an item for his column. 

“The News” has come to stay. Al- 
though we make but one copy each week, 
it is already an institution, and we shall 
make it a part of the work for that grade. 
Even now the grades below are asking 
to do it, too. It will be a matter of com- 
petition to make Volume II better than 
Volume I has been. All of this sounds 
like much effort, but when I consider the 
co-operation to further a single project, 
the alert watching of the daily happen- 
ings everywhere, and last, but not least. 
the every-day language acquired and 
used again and again, I count that effort 
small indeed. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A SPLENDID PIN DESIGN 


Mr. Carll B. Williams, head of the 
Art Department of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer, has submitted a most attractive 
design for the lip-readers’ pin. An illus- 
tration of the design, with Mr. Williams’ 
explanation of its meaning, will be found 
under “Letters to the Editor.” Mr. 
Williams is a lip-reader and a “Volta 
Enthusiast.” gs 


THE PROVINCIAL CITY 


An Eastern or a Southern city may 
have many thousands of inhabitants and 
yet be more provincial than many a 
Western town having a population of 
only three or four thousand. In the city 
of polarized inhabitants, usually all defer 
to an intellectual and social domination 
of a few selfish, self-sufficient individuals. 
Thus there is little hope of ever making a 
success of what these self-elected censors 
object to, no matter how promising it 
may be to the welfare of the community 
in general. And when the big thumbs 
have been turned down, the little ones 
obsequiously acquiesce in the detrimental, 
selfish views because they have been sys- 
tematically saturated with the false idea 
that “the King can do no wrong.” 
Hence, is it any wonder that the idea of 
innovations are not tolerated? What 
was good enough for grandfather is good 
enough for grandchildren. D. 


THE PIONEER DAY SCHOOL 


Why constantly harp about the “De 
V’Epée language of signs” and forget all 
else that the good Abbe advocated? He 


was not the pioneer user of gestures as a 


medium of instruction, while he was the 
pioneer in teaching speech to a large 
number of day pupils. Again, very few, 
if any, of the methodical signs he devised 
are still in use, having been displaced by 
what are considered as more logical and 
grammatical signs. Bear in mind the 
one great fact that led this world-bene- 
factor to teach deaf children in the first 
place, and then compare his advocacy of 
the wisdom of using speech as the 


medium through which to impart lan- 
guage to deaf children with what his 
contemporaries wrote or said, and note 
which looms the largest in practical serv- 
iceability. And here the question arises: 
Would De l’Epée be so often referred to 
as the father of the sign language had 
Dr. Cogswell not been infatuated with 
Sicard’s method before the elder Gal- 
laudet went abroad ? D. 


A ONE HUNDRED PER CENT MEMBERSHIP 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is 
working for the betterment of conditions 
for all classes of deaf people. It advo- 
cates better trained teachers, better pay 
for teachers, better conditions for chil- 
dren, better enforcement of compulsory 
education laws. It gets in touch with the 
parents of deaf children and urges them 
to train their little ones at home before 
they are of school age, in order that their 
mental development may be as rapid and 
as far-reaching as possible. It is inter- 
ested in all the problems and difficulties 
that confront the teacher, in her class- 
room or out. It wants and welcomes 
articles from teachers telling of helpful 
methods or devices. 

Is every teacher in your school a mem- 
ber of the Association? A start has been 
made in a number of schools toward a 
one hundred per cent membership, and 
one school has already reached the goal. 
It is the New Jersey School, at Trenton. 

Get your school on the roll of honor, 
and soon we shall have a power for good 
that has never been equalled in the his- 
tory of the educdtion of: the deaf. 


The cover design on this month’s issue 
of THe Vora Review is the work of 
Mrs. Bertha C. Wiestling, a member of 
the Speech-Reading Club of Philadelphia. 
The original drawing was used at the 
Club in connection with the Kinzie cam- 
paign for $3,000 to help Tur Vota ReE- 
view. ‘The printed reproductions give 
but a faint idea of the attractively colored 
and well-executed posters, all of which 
were contributed by members of the 
Club. 
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BERT’S BIRTHDAY 
A Story Without Words 
By ELFRIEDA SYLVESTER 
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LIPS? 


'LL SAY SO 





By RED PATCH 


HERE’s a world of meaning in the 

shrug of a shoulder, the slouch of a 
hip, and the drooping of an eyelid— 
watch the movie vamp—but for down- 
right cussedness the silent movement of 
a lady’s lips has got everything else look- 
ing like a one-day leave in Paris. 

Don’t I know? Haven’t I been watch- 
ing them every day in the week, from 
every angle found in Euclid, and haven’t 
I seen them pout and purr and smile and 
droop and everything else known to 
lingual gymnastics? [I'll say so. 

Ever since my ears went on a strike 
and I turned my eyes into a couple of 
“scabs,” I have been in contact with— 
that is, I meant to say—I have been ob- 
serving the mysteries and vagaries of 
feminine lips. 

Lips! What a word to juggle with! 
What rippling rhymes and _ lingering 
lines have wrapped themselves around 
this succulent subject! If one were to 
unravel all the rhapsodies on “lips” and 
“sips” and “drips” and “tips” and string 
them on end in an endeavor to compute 
their endless length—and I suppose there 
are mathematical maniacs who would do 
it—we should have a line so long that Mr. 
Earth could pick it up, lariat fashion, and 
toss his noose around Venus. Beautiful 
thought, that! 

And, speaking about “tips” in connec- 
tion with lips, here’s one I can hand out 
to you, hot off the griddle: Don’t stick 
to them too closely, for therein lies mad- 
ness. Don’t try to follow every move- 
ment from position to position like a 
“G. H. Q.” fighting a battle with pins 
on a map. Rather take in all the little 
movements as a concrete whole, with one 
casual glance, just as you look at twenty 
chorus girls in a row at a London revue. 
That’s the secret of the art of lip-reading 
and that’s the “Hindenburg Line” the 
new beginner has to buck. 

When a young girl curls herself up on 
a sofa into a kittenish ball and purrs her 
red lips up at you in an adorable pout, 
what’s a healthy soldier going to do? 
Eh? No, not that. What you must do 
is simply this: Grab your chair firmly on 
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each side with a clutch of desperation, so 
that you’ll be sure to stay there; then 
concentrate; that’s the word—concen- 
trate. Forget all about the pout and the 
sofa and curl, and concentrate on the 
formation of the lips. Not the form, but 
the formation. When you do that, half 
of the battle is won. 

When her lips begin to tremble and a 
sort of beseeching look creeps into her 
eyes, you can just bet your “iron rations” 
that she has been asking you something. 
It’s a question, you boob, and you're sup- 
posed to answer it. Now this is a critical 
moment, and if you swallow your sudor- 
ific terror, you’re liable to pass through 
the crisis to a complete recovery of the 
conversation. But, on the other hand, if 
you lose your head and start to wilt at 
the collar and to rumple up your hat, and 
begin looking toward the door, then all 
I can say to you is—Good night! If you 
don’t get the whole of the vital question 
all at once, don’t start to smash the fur- 
niture. Keep cool. Juggle the spark a 
little and shoot more gas into your think- 
tank. After you get your wits to racing 
about ninety miles an hour, you'll find 
that two and two put together sometimes 
mean four. That’s the whole secret. A 
word here and another word there—key 
words, they call them—scattered along 
in strategic positions like machine-gun 
posts on the line, will withstand the most 
violent attack of words ever hurled into 
a sentence. And if you grab these key- 
words and hold them, you are as safe as 
pork and beans in any conversation. But 
if you lose them and the attack grows 
too strong for you, your only hope lies 
in a counter-attack—change the subject 
before the speaker gets a chance to gather 
in his second wind. That is about all the 
strategy I can give you as yet. . 

But lips are as wily and deceptive as 
the Hun, and unless you keep a sharp 
eye at the outpost, you’re going to be 
outflanked. 

Lips can say two or three things at 
one time, and it’s up to you to outguess 
the speaker. Lips can lie and still re- 
main truthful. To prove this seemingly 
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contradictory statement, I shall illustrate : 
Of all the blundering rookies of the 
“listening patrol,” Private Scruggs un- 
doubtedly stands first. And Private 
Scruggs shall be my model of what not 
to do as a lip-reader. -It is the custom of 
the instructor to repeat syllables, phrases, 
and sentences—slowly at first and then 
more rapidly—until, after an infinite 
number of repetitions, we may grasp the 
contents of the sentence at a glance. 
After the sentences have been spoken by 
the instructor, each and every student 
duly repeats the same, showing whether 
or not he has grasped its meaning aright. 

Now, some words are exactly alike and 
no distinction can be observed in their 
formation, while others are so nearly 
alike that only the highly trained eye can 
detect a difference. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the new beginner makes egre- 
gious blunders? We all do, but, realizing 
this deception of the lips, the majority 
of us are wary in answering too ridicu- 
lously wrong. Private Scruggs, however, 
is built on more courageous lines. So 
when he sees the lips forming “mamma” 
he says “mamma” and sticks to it, come 
what may, and no amount of explaining 
can convince him that the lips refuse to 
recognize the sex of a parent. Mamma 
and papa are identical in the lip word, 
but Scruggs refuses to desert “mamma” 
for all the “papas” in the world. Yes, 
Scruggs is a “last-ditcher” and proud 
of it. 

One day Miss Blank, our instructor, 
repeated the following sentence: “What 
we sow we reap”; but Scruggs, gazing 
absently into space and dreaming of torn 
tunics and army “hussifs,” murmured, 
“What we sew we rip”; and, considering 
the sort of sewing done by soldiers in 
France, not one of us had the courage to 
disagree. 

“Give me a card to wrap on this 
rose,” continued Miss Blank. 

“Give me a hard slap on the nose,” 
repeated Scruggs, and I had an insane 
desire to comply with his request: 

During the conversation practise that 
followed, we were discussing, with many 
pauses and innumerable repetitions, the 
misery of mud and rain in France; when 
Miss Blank finally asked, “Did you catch 
much cold out in France?” Scruggs 
looked at her in indignant astonishment, 
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“Did I patch the hole in my pants?” 
“No!” he roared. But he never knew 
he was wrong. Miss Blank had already 
collapsed into unconsciousness for the 
rest of the day. 

One of the phases of the instruction 
here—and an excellent one it is—is the 
promotion of small socials and tea-parties 
for lip-readers. This is to inspire con- 
fidence as well as to promote proficiency 
in the art of lip-reading. By this method 
the lip-reader not only acquires excel- 
lency in the reading of lips, but a skill 
in the art of making conversation as well. 
He learns how to “take charge” of a con- 
versation by directing it into channels 
well known to himself and he develops a 
faculty of thinking ahead of the conver- 
sation, which enables him to meet each 
statement with a partial knowledge of its 
contents before it has been uttered. 

This thinking ahead of a conversation . 
has been developed into an almost un- 
canny gift by accomplished lip-readers, 
and it is this power of anticipating re- 
plies, together with a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in lip-reading, that places them 
at par with, if not superior to, the normal. 

But to the beginner this has all to be 
acquired, and at a social a beginner is as 
much at homes as a clergyman in a 
cabaret; and in just such a stilted en- 
vironment did Scruggs meet Miss Jones 
at a recent social. 

They were both embryo lip-readers, 
and when they first met they clutched 
desperately at each other, like a couple 
of kids learning to skate. After infinite 
patience and much tact, one of the in- 
structors introduced a topic of conversa- 
tion, and they started to flounder along 
the ice. After a time I noticed the two 
taking long professional strokes over the 
surface of an animated conversation all 
their own. 

“You have such high courage,” mur- 
mured Miss Jones. “Your experiences 
at the front have given you a finer spirit 
than we poor ‘stay-at-homes.’ I have 
heard so much of the spirit you boys had 
in France. But there is very little of 
that spirit in this country. Our only 
hope is that you boys managed to bring 
some back with you.” 

Scruggs looked at her with some little 
surprise, and then answered with a grin: 
“Sure, we had all kinds of it over there, 
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but we couldn’t sneak it over here very 
well without getting into trouble ; but we 
packed enough in our kit-bags to last for 
a while.” 

Miss Jones got the key-words, “pack, 
trouble, kit-bags, and while,” which she 
misread as “smile,” and answered: “Oh, 
yes; I just love that song. I think it 
it so encouraging. It’s fine.” 

“Wine,” snorted Scruggs in disgust; 
“no, we didn’t bother with that; not 
enough ‘kick’ in it; had too much of 
that stuff over in France.” 

“Yes, I know you boys didn’t bother 
to ‘kick,’ as you say, or complain at any- 
thing over in France,” continued Miss 


Jones. “I only wish I had some of that 
spirit. Perhaps you can help me.” 
“Well, I don’t know,” answered 


Scruggs. “I’ve got about all I can do to 
rustle enough for myself. But you might 
try the drug store or—Have you tried 
the doctors? I hear you can work it 
that way, but it costs like fury.” : 

“The doctors! They can do nothing,” 
sighed Miss Jones sadly; “there is no 
hope for me there. This is my only 
hope now.” 

“Dope!” gasped Scruggs, aghast, “leave 
it alone. If you’ve ever seen some of 
the snow-birds I’ve seen; you would fight 
shy of that stuff.” 

Miss Jones got the word “fight,” and 
said in a voice ringing with determina- 
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tion, “Fight? 
stag at bay.” 

“Bay,” thought Scruggs, his brow 
wrinkling with perplexity. “Bay,” he 
murmured. “Ah! You mean bay rum? 
Yes, lots of ’em drink it, as well as 
Florida water and hair tonics, but it’s 
rough stuff. It’s—” But why continue? 
They were happy and in complete agree- 
ment, discussing the meaning of “spirits” 
according to their own interpretation. 
But it illustrates the danger of misinter- 
preting the key-word by inaccurate and 
careless observation, and then letting the 
imagination construct meanings that are 
liable to land one in jail. 

“Taking too much for granted is a 
rock that has shattered many a ship.” 
It has been the undoing of the most per- 
fect of men; but to the deaf it is doubly 
dangerous. It works both ways. It gets 
you coming and it gets you going. 

I agree heartily with Private Scruggs 
when he exclaimed in disgust, “What’s 
the use! The last time I saw my girl I 
proposed to her, and I couldn’t even un- 
derstand whether she said ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ 
I just had to throw up the sponge and 
run for cover.” 

“But,” laughed Miss Blank, “weren’t 
you rather hasty? It might have been 
‘yes,’ you know.” 

“Sure,” says Scruggs; “that’s the devil 
of it.” 

He had taken too much for granted. 


Yes, fight I shall, like a 





THE NEWLY DEAFENED CHILD: A PROBLEM 


By E. L. LA CROSSE 


INCE we have no common terminol- 

ogy that would convey to the mind of 
the reader just the type we wish to dis- 
cuss, it will be necessary to explain briefly 
what, to our mind, is comprehended in 
the term “newly deafened child.” For 
the purpose of the discussion of the spe- 
cial problem involved, we would include 
children who become deaf between the 
ages of six and sixteen. Those under 
this age fall, in many respects, into the 
class of the adventitious deaf under 
school age and present a slightly differ- 
ent problem from those that we have in 


mind ; those over this age have passed the 
limit when secondary education is usually 
completed, and thus fall more nearly into 
the class of the adult deaf, which class 
has a different psychology from that 
called forth by the type we have in mind. 

Let us take a typical case. James, 
aged 5, a son of parents in moderate cir- 
cumstances, suddenly loses his hearing, 
or such a large part of it that it is almost 
impossible to communicate with him, 
even by shouting very close to his ear. 
As is well known, a child of five or six 
with normal hearing, brought up in. an 
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environment where good English is used, 
has acquired a hearing and speaking 
vocabulary which enables him to express 
all his desires and wants, and to compre- 
hend a great deal more to which he does 
not at the time have need to give expres- 
sion. He has unconsciously acquired the 
habit of trying to think out the meaning 
of a new word which he has heard for 
the first time, turning it over carefully 
and trying to fit a meaning from the con- 
text. This is the method by which many 
interpretations enter a child’s mind, and 
upon close analysis it is found that he 
does not acquire his “meanings” by ask- 
ing for them to anywhere near the extent 
that the popular mind ascribes to him. 

The children whom we have selected 
between the ages of six and sixteen fall 
into either the “elementary period” 
(from 6 to I1 years) or into the “inter- 
mediate period” (12 to 16 years), as de- 
fined by Maximilian Groszman. Each of 
these periods of development in all chil- 
dren presents certain physical and educa- 
tional problems that call for the most 
careful guidance to lead them safely out 
and into the next period of growth. Add 
to the special problems of the period the 
complications brought about by the sud- 
den closing up of one of the avenues that 
had been an important means in the ac- 
quisition of power to meet the increas- 
ingly difficult complexities of daily life, 
and we can readily see that it becomes a 
real problem. 

Our James, who has not yet learned to 
read or write, is suddenly left with no 
pleasant means of securing information 
from his fellows. True, he has his 
speech, and his knowledge of language 
helps him anticipate the answer to many 
of his questions ; but the suddenness and 
the apparent unreasonableness of the af- 
fliction thrust upon him is greatly troub- 
ling his little mind, and while his mental 
development has not yet reached a stage 
when it does any philosophizing about 
the matter, yet we can readily see that he 
is in a condition of chaos and tumult. 
Add to this the continual irritation that 
must come from not being able to under- 
stand readily. everything that is said, the 
confusion and embarrassment. arising 
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when talking with people who have no 
knowledge of his deafness because it has 
not yet showed its effect upon his speech, 
and the chagrin that must come in compe- 
tition with his fellows who get advance 
information from sounds having their 
source in the rear of the listener, and 
then imagine, if you can, the physical de- 
mand put upon the little organism for the 
first few months, from straining every 
nerve to see if he can’t really hear, and 
the difficulty of cultivating the new habit 
of using his eyes to watch the speaker. 

These are the conditions, mental and 
physical, that surround the little fellow 
as he starts toward the goal which we 
have set for him. It is perfectly possible 
for him to reach such a position that his 
deafness will be but a very small handi- 
cap to him. He will in time be able to 
read the speech of others as seen on the 
lips; he will eventually come to realize 
that the mental and moral discipline re- 
sulting from his successful efforts to re- 
move this handicap has more than com- 
pensated for the slight disadvantage at 
which he is ever placed, but before he 
finally reaches this position there may be 
some severe straining of his faith in hu- 
man nature and much inarticulate child- 
ish questioning of fate. Who is it that 
says, “God never closes a door but that 
he opens a window?” How true it is! 

The one entrusted with the education 
of such a child has not only the problem 
of teaching him to read and write before 
he can function at all smoothly in contact 
with his fellows; to cultivate the habit of 
looking eternally at the speaker’s face be- 
fore he can hope to gain information; to 
watch for the defects that always arise in 
the speech when the hearing, as its moni- 
tor and guide, is removed, but by far the 
bigger task of adjusting the child to the 
changed conditions under which he must 
now live. After this period of readjust- 
ment is-safely passed, the child will even 
wonder that there ever was a problem 
involved, as it seems to make so very lit- 
tle difference to him that his hearing is 
denied him. But if such thoughts ‘do 
arise later, they speak volumes for the 
success of him or her who carried him 
through this period. 
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There will be times when discourage- 
ment will come to the little man, and he 
will cry out, “Why can’t I hear?” Oc- 
casions will arise during this period when 
the slowness of the progress toward per- 
fection in lip-reading will torment the lit- 
tle, active brain, so anxious to grasp a 
thought, and the seeming ease with which 
a congenitally deaf child will read the lips 
will bring the exclamation, “Oh, why 
can’t I read the lips like little Johnny? 
He was born deaf!” 

This period of adiustment is a trying 
one, but it can be successfully bridged. 


It calls not only for skill of the highest 
order as a teacher, but also for the fullest 
understanding of human nature and child 
psychology, to accomplish the more diffi- 
cult task of being sympathetic in such a 
way as to inspire the pupil to renewed 
efforts. 

The reward of seeing the individual 
perfectly adjusted to his surroundings, 
functioning without friction, and occupy- 
ing his rightful place in society is suffi- 
cient for any teacher who has adopted 
for her motto “I serve.” 





“A FELLOW DON’T NEED TO HEAR” 
By JOHN A. FERRALL 


RECITING her experience with 
the soldier patients at Cape May, New 
Jersey, Miss Enfield Joiner* has given 
us one of the strongest testimonials in 
favor of lip-reading that I remember 
having seen. It is a quotation from the 
“paper” conversation of one of her pupils 
who is trying to encourage a newly ar- 
rived patient. “I use to be like you are,” 
he wrote. “And look at me now. I am 
good and healthy. Spinal medgitus. 
My neck was stiff and I could not 
straiten my legs out. I thought I would 
never be able to walk. I could not see 
very good, either. But ever thing is all 
right with me now. Only my ears. A 
fellow don’t need to hear. They learn 
you how to read the lips hear. It is sur- 
prising how well you can learn it. I 
have not took many lessons, but I can 
read the lips a little now. I see a fellow 
hear the other day. You wouldn’t know 
he was totaly deef. He could read the 
lips so good. He was home of a four- 
low ‘and his parents didn’t know he was 
deef. You can be learned.” 

Here is something straight from the 
heart—earnest, sincere, convincing. “A 
fellow don’t need to hear.” Of course 
he doesn’t if he will only forget that 
deafness is a handicap and go ahead, do- 
ing the best he can. But here is another 





*VoLta Review, October, 1919, pp. 651-654. 


man who has found this out for himself. 
It is A. F. R., quoted in a recent issue of 
THE Vota Review. “I am the assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer of 
a small manufacturing concern,” he 
writes, “and find my work lightened and 
made easier by the invariable helpful- 
ness of my fellow-employees. I have 
been driving and taking care of my own 
motor car for over ten years, practically 
without accident; travel alone frequently 
by motor or train, and rarely meet even 
irritation from people to whom I frankly 
state my handicap.” 

I believe A. F. R. has given us a valu- 
able suggestion in his statement that he 
rarely meets irritation from people “to 
whom I frankly state my handicap.” He 
merely puts another nail in the coffin of 
our dearly beloved friend and associate, 
“Bluff.” How very many of our troubles 
could justly be laid to our perfectly 
useless attempts to convince others that 
we have understood when we haven't. 
There are numerous occasions where 
bluffing is not only permissible, but actu- 
ally desirable; but it is an art that re- 
quires fine discrimination, unless we are 
prepared to take the consequences. 

The practise of stating frankly one’s 
handicap usually opens the way, too, for 
at least a few remarks on lip-reading, its 
possibilities and its limitations, with em- 
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phasis on the manner in which the 
speaker may help the deaf man under- 
stand. I find that the subject is abso- 
lutely new to most people, and therefore 
interesting. Such preliminary explana- 
tions, instead of causing people to expect 
too much from your lip-reading ability, 
usually have a tendency to make them 
surprised that one can understand at all 
by such a method. 

Not only do such explanations assist 
the lip-reader himself, but they constitute 
valuable propaganda for the art; help 
spread a wide knowledge of lip-reading, 
and smooth the pathway of other lip- 
readers whom your friends may meet 
from time to time. If by chance the 
second deaf person encountered by your 
friend is not a lip-reader, you may rest 
assured that he will learn all about it, 
with yourself as an illustration of its 
value. 

It is usually practicable to work out 
a brief explanatory statement in such a 
form that it can be used over and over 
again, with slight modifications, and yet 
with the assurance that you have em- 
phasized the points that are most impor- 
tant in enabling you to understand con- 
versation. Of course, all lip-readers 
need to be able to see the face of the 
speaker plainly, and it is important for 
most of us to emphasize the futility of 
repeating the same word over and over 
again to us, but we soon learn other ex- 
pedients that appear to help us under- 
stand. 

“A fellow don’t need to hear!” No, 
he doesn’t, actually. And it often ap- 
pears that one can get along without a 
lot of other supposedly necessary equip- 
ment. There was a man who visited 
hospitals during and after the war, giv- 
ing the wounded soldiers demonstrations 
of the fact that physical handicaps need 
not prove insuperable obstacles in the 
pathway of their economic and social 
progress. He was Michael J. Dowling. 
At the age of fourteen, Mr. Dowling lost 
both feet, one hand and part of the other 
in a severe blizzard. A poor boy, alone 
in the world and thus handicapped, he 
made his way by his own efforts—se- 
cured an education and made a financial 


success. He has been speaker of the 
Minnesota Legislature, Special Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, and the presi- 
dent of a large Minnesota bank. 

“A fellow don’t.need to hear!” No, 
and one of the most important lessons of 
the war has been that under the most in- 
conceivable conditions life may still be 
worth living. Thousands and thousands 
of soldiers lived for months on the battle- 
fields of Europe under conditions that 
they would have previously considered 
impossible ; and they were not altogether 
unhappy, nor were they continuously dis- 
couraged and hopeless. It is noteworthy 
that most of them appear actually to have 
benefited from the experience. They 
learned to accept their privations as a 
matter of course and to bear them cour- 
ageously if not always silently. What is 
deafness, physical suffering, hunger, af- 
fliction as we know it, compared to the 
sufferings and hardships these soldiers 
had to undergo in many cases—lying in 
muddy fields, without food for days, 
often wounded and suffering besides, and 
tortured by the sufferings and death of 
comrades beside them? 

“A fellow don’t need to hear!” No; 
but so much, so very much, depends upon 
his viewpoint. If he thinks it absolutely 
essential that he should hear, then deaf- 
ness is certain to be a terrible handicap, 
the handicap being not in the deafness it- 
self, understand, but in his mental atti- 
tude, his constant thought of its seeming 
disadvantages. The viewpoint! That is 
so all-important. You remember the 
two men of whom Stevenson writes: 


“Two men looked out from their prison bars; 
One saw mud, and the other saw stars.” 


“A fellow don’t need to hear!” Per- 
haps if we are patient and merely try to 
live our lives as though hearing was a 
thing that had no real existence, we may 
find that it is actually no more essential 
to our happiness than were the “blue 
roses” to the Princess in Miss Lisa Ysaye 
Tarleau’s story. Miss Tarleau tells us 
(in the Atlantic Monthly) that a certain 
beautiful princess was somewhat unde- 
cided regarding her three leading suitors. 
So she decided to put them to a test. 
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Calling the first knight to her, she ex- 
plained that a grand ball was to be held 
shortly, at which she planned to wear a 
wonderful new blue gown; but in order 
to complete her costume she needed a 
bouquet of blue roses. Would the 
knight secure them for her? This 
knight, being something of a botanist, 
immediately assured the princess that 
there were no such things as blue roses. 
Naturally this did not satisfy her. If 
she wanted them, she contended, there 
must be such things. How would it be 
possible for her to desire something 
which did not exist? To this the knight 
had no answer, and he departed, crest- 
fallen. 

When the situation was explained to 
the second. knight, who appears to have 
been young and impetuous, he immedi- 
ately mounted his horse and started in 
search of the blue roses. Needless to 
say, he did not find them. 

Then the Princess called the third 
knight to her. When the necessity was 
made clear to him, he declared at once 
that he could secure the blue roses, and 
without difficulty. In fact, his aunt had 
a garden full of them. She had raised 
them, it seems, at great expense and they 


had proved a terrible disappointment to 
her. She would be glad to find some one 
who could make use of them. 

The curiosity of the Princess was 
aroused. Why had his aunt been so ter- 
ribly disappointed? Well, it seems, ac- 
cording to the knight, that blue roses 
spoiled even the fairest complexion and 
looked extremely vulgar in candle light. 
But he would dispatch a messenger for a 
supply at once. The Princess, however, 
checked him. “There is no hurry,” she 
said, thoughtfully. “Let us go into the 
garden and look at my own rose bush. 
Perhaps I’ll decide after all to wear red 
roses on my dress. Color contrasts are 
often very effective.” 

As perhaps you have guessed, she not 
only decided to wear red roses on her 
dress, but she married the third knight. 
and they lived long and happily ever 
after. However, it is said that her hus- 
band was heard to remark somewhat 
later, and, of course, confidentially: 
“Blue roses! Hum—mm! If you know 
how to talk to a woman, you don’t need 
blue roses!” 

So, I say with Miss Joiner’s pupil, if 
one knows how to handle deafness, why 
“a fellow don’t need to hear.” 





READING AND LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT * 
By MISS W. HILL 


HILE thinking over what I should 

say in my paper on “Reading and 
Language Development,” I decided that 
I could not do better than give you the 
outlines of an experiment that is being 
tried with junior classes at Derby in 
making reading the basis of the language 
teaching. 

I will trace briefly the work of one 
class. A year last September this class 
consisted of nine children of varying 
ages. Two were nearly six, one was six, 
and the others were between seven and 
eight. Some were children who had just 
been admitted and others had been -in 
school a short time, but they were practi- 





* Reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf, 
London, England. 


cally all beginners. The work was begun 
with the following aims: 

1. To make reading living and interest- 
ing, and in that way to make language a 
thing to be desired, instead of a task to 
be done. 

2. To make the children think and to 
develop their imaginations to the fullest 
extent. 

3. To give them correct sentences in 
which to express their ideas, instead of a 
number of odd words, which they string 
together, making a hopelessly meaning- 
less jumble. . 

The difficulty that faced us was how to 
start: this was how we began: As soon 
as the children could read their own 


‘names and a few common verbs, such as 
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ran, walked, jumped, cried, no more 
separated words were taken. They were 
given everything in phrases or sentences. 
At once stories were written for them, 
such as— 

Alice ran. She fell. She cried. Poor 
Alice. 

Pronouns were introduced at once, and 
there was no difficulty in realizing the 
meaning of them and associating them 
with the right person. All the stories at 
first were very personal, and the children 
were at once intensely interested in them. 

They had a dozen different stories by 
just altering the name of the child, and 
they did not tire of them. 

At this stage, no reading lesson was 
ever taken without following it up by ex- 
pression work, so that there was never 
any possibility of the children pretending 
to understand when they really knew 
nothing about it. The expression work 
was made as varied as possible. The first 
kind taken was dramatization. This, as 
you all know, is a very favorite form, 
and its chief value lies in the fact that 
the children feel the story, and so we de- 
velop their emotional side. The second 
form of expression was drawing. Each 
sentence was taken separately and illus- 
trated. All kinds of mediums were 
used—brushes, chalk, charcoal, crayons, 
and pencil— so that monotony was 
avoided. Very soon a marked difference 
was to be seen in the work. 

One child, illustrating “John fell,” 
would draw a boy falling down, while 
another would show how he fell. 

After a few weeks it was noticed that 
the children not only illustrated the sen- 
tences, but tried to copy the sentences un- 
derneath their drawing. This brought a 
third method of expression. The teacher 
now made the drawings and gave the 
children slips of paper on which the sen- 
tence was written. The children placed 
the correct sentence under each drawing. 
Then later they were given separate 
drawings and sentences, and they put 
the right drawing and sentence together. 
Quite soon they were able to arrange the 
whole story in proper sequence. 

After this stage had been reached, the 
reading lesson was cleaned off the black- 
board before the expression work began. 
The children’s books were divided, into 
the same number of parts as there were 


sentences in the story and they set to 
work to illustrate it. This was a severe 
test and it took a long time for them to 
become proficient in it, but gradually they 
acquired the power to do it, and the next 
step, the reproduction of the whole story 
in written language, was easily done. 
The greatest care was taken in the prepa- 
ration of the reading matter not to in- 
troduce too many new words and ideas 
into each story. 

Each day there was a gradual blending 
of the new with the old. The children 
hailed with shrieks of joy the words they 
had had before and gave the new words 
quite a good reception, too. 

It took some months to get them to the 
stage where they tried to find out what 
the new words meant. For example, on 
Monday they had “I saw a dog”; on 
Tuesday, “I saw a fat dog.” At first fat 
was ignored, and it fell to the lot of the 
teacher to draw attention to fat. 

Sometimes they could get the meaning 
of the new word from lip-reading, some- 
times they guessed, and at other times 
pictures and drawings were used to illus- 
trate it. The children were never told if 
there was any possibility of finding out 
the meaning for themselves. After about 
six months it was felt that a greater va- 
riety of lessons was needed, and it was 
decided to try to get stories from pic- 
tures. 

One thing we were determined we 
would not have and it was this type of 
lesson : 


I see a boy, a girl, a table, an apple, 
etc., in the picture. 

The girl has a red pinafore, a blue 
frock, etc. 

The boy is sitting on a table. He is 
holding an apple. 

The woman is mending his trousers. 

Perhaps he climbed a tree and tore his 
trousers. 


This only bores the children. They 
tell you the obvious thing, with just a 
glimpse of imagination in the last sen- 
tence. Froebel writes, in his “Education 
of Man,” “To lead children early to think, 
this I consider the first and foremost ob- 
ject of child training.” What he would 
have said to a lesson of the fqregoing 
type I dare not think. 

Picture stories then presented another 
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problem. Keeping in view Froebel’s 
words, one was attempted, but the result 
was a hopeless failure. The children 
were not ready. They needed some pre- 
liminary work, and this is what was 
done: 

A face was drawn without any eyes 
and the children told the teacher what 
was wrong. A cat was drawn with a 
rabbit’s tail, or a dog with three tails and 
two legs. They were soon quite expert 
in detecting errors. 

The next exercises were like this: The 
teacher said, “Go and play.” The chil- 
dren got up with great delight, but were 
promptly stopped by the question, “What 
are you going to play?” At first no an- 
swers were obtained; later came, “dol- 
lies,” “box,” “puffer,” “ball,” etc. Again, 
the teacher walked along an ordinary 
path and suddenly fell down. Why did 
she fall down? ‘The answers soon came, 
“dark,” “a stone,” “ice,” etc. Another 
exercise was to tell one child that he was 
somebody else. John you are Marjorie. 
The children were then questioned about 
clothes and appearance, and it took them 
a long time to imagine John to be 
Marjorie. 

Innumerable exercises like these were 
taken, and then the picture stories were 
tackled again. A picture with an obvious 
story was shown to the class. They 
looked at it for some time and the teacher 
waited. At last came the question, 
“Who?” Quite soon all the people in 
the picture had names, not suggested by 
the teacher but by the children. The 
next question was, “How old?” This 
was answered by the children. After 
this the suggestions came rapidly and soon 
a whole story was written on the black 
board. ‘The following story was sug- 
gested by the children for the picture 
“His Only Pair,” which I have taken to 
illustrate the other picture lesson: 


George was eight. 

He went for a walk. 

He saw some acorns on a tree. 

He climbed the tree. 

He fell down. 

He tore his trousers. He ran home. 

Mother and Hilda said “Oh, you are a 
bad: boy.” 

Mother smacked him. 

He cried. He said, “I’m sorry.” 


Mother gave him an apple. 
She patched his trousers. 


The value of these lessons lies in the 
fact that the children are thinking and 
exercising their imaginations the whole 
time. They are intensely interested and 
doing all the work, while the teacher acts 
as recorder. 

The reading of these stories presents 
no difficulties, and no low limit need be 
set to the introduction of new words and 
phrases, because the children always re- 
member their own suggestions, and the 
quicker ones explain to the slower ones, 
these again eliminating the influence of 
the grown-up on the child mind. 

The reproduction of these stories was 
much enjoyed. After the reading lesson 
the stories were printed, each sentence on 
a separate slip of paper. Below the pic 
ture these slips were arranged in proper 
sequence. 

Now the majority of the children ask 
to write the story after the lesson. The 
other day they were asked if they would 
like to copy it, and their reply was, “No, 
they wanted to think.” 

Long stories, such as “Black Sambo” 
and “The Three Bears,” have proved of 
great interest and are extremely valuable 
for fixing certain phrases and expressions 
in the minds of the children. 

They like acting these stories and mak- 
ing large floor models to illustrate them, 
but they do not like to make picture il- 
lustrations if they have had pictures dur- 
ing the reading lesson. 

Some of the stories are copied into 
books and illustrated. These are used 
for reading at odd times and also as dic- 
tionaries when they are writing letters 
and news. 

Now you are probably asking what 
effect all this reading has on the work. 
I will try to answer, but I want you to 
remember that the whole thing is an ex- 
periment. 

First of all, the children recognize a 
large number of simple sentences and 
know what they mean. 

Secondly, they apply the language 
gained in the reading lessons to the ex- 
pression of every-day happenings. 

Thirdly, some of the quicker children 
are beginning to write original stories 
in sentences, and we do not get series of 
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disconnected words—e. g., mother, walk, 
rain, ran, home. 

Fourthly, the lip-reading has been 
helped considerably. The children can 
lip-read and record stories and incidents, 
such as— 


Mother went to the shop. 
It rained. 


The path was wet and dirty. 

She had wet feet. She ran home. 
She sat down by the fire. 

She took off her shoes and stockings. 
John brought some dry shoes for her. 
She said, “Thank you, John.” 


And, finally, I do not think the speech 
has suffered. 





THE STIMULUS OF READING HARD MOUTHS 
BY LUCY ELLA CASE 


ers, the term “hard mouths” might 
seem vague, but to readers of THE VoLTa 
Review the words will have a familiar 
ring. It often seems to the hard of hear- 
ing that people with difficult mouths to 
read, like another company of people 
mentioned in the Good Book, are always 
with us. 

It is said that the best way to have a 
good husband is to train him. I do not 
speak experimentally regarding this! But 
I am confident that the best way to read 
all sorts and conditions of mouths is to 
train yourself to do it—to practise and 
practise and practise with such people, 
after having received the rudiments of 
lip-reading from a trained teacher. 

That this is hard is axiomatic. The 
soldiers who win the battle, the financier 
who gains the confidence of his associates 
and men “higher up,” the teacher who 
leads her pupils to great heights of 
knowledge, the mother who brings up a 
family to bless and help the world—all 
work for their success throug much dis- 
couragement, and at times through great 
limitations, but with the strong purpose 
to win. In my recent trip East last year, 
I had the pleasure of visiting seven 
schools of lip-reading and three leagues 
for the hard of hearing. The informa- 
tion gained and friendships formed 
through these channels have been of un- 
told value to me during the year. In one 
school that I visited I saw a pupil say to 
another pupil, “Can you understand that 
teacher (referring to one about to begin 
a practise class) as well as some other 
teachers?” “No, I cannot; but it is fine 
practise for us” was the reply. The way 


6 ie ONE unaccustomed to lip-read- 


to understand people who have peculiar 
mouths is to practise with them, not to 
run away from them. It would be hard 
to give a correct estimate of the propor- 
tion of people that one meets whose 
mouths are not easy to read—but surely 
one-half of the people is not too large an 
estimate. Given a sympathetic friend 
who is difficult to understand, one can 
get great help by conversing with her. 
Even trying to understand an unsympa- 
thetic friend has great value, from a lip- 
reading point of view. 

This fall I started out with one strong 
determination, which was to give the 
pupils much practise with trained teach- 
ers—normal pupils—and with each other 
in class-work. A “mutual benefit” class 
of advanced pupils was started. All but 
three in the class had been through Mr. 
Nitchie’s text-book. Two came from 
other schools and one was a “natural” 
lip-reader. The program for the first 
half hour was carried out by the teach- 
ers; invited hearing guests, teachers 
from other schools, or the pupils them- 
selves took the last half of the hour. The 
work for the pupils was carefully pre- 
pared beforehand, so there was nothing 
haphazard about it. No text-book has 
been used in this class. The talks have 
varied from “moving pictures that have 
moved me” and excerpts from the Lit- 
erary Digest to Shakespeare and “Old 
Curiosity Shop” Day. 

The “Old Curiosity Shop” Day con- 
sisted of a program that told history of, 
or family connection with, or an interest- 
ing story about, a sampler, a highly val- 
ued book, an old photograph, an old- 
fashioned sewing box in vogue fifty years 
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ago, and so forth. February was the 
month of birthdays of celebrities, and 
talks on Lincoln, Washington, and Long- 
fellow were appreciated and understood. 
We have been fortunate in having short 
addresses from the president and secre- 
tary of our League and from Miss John- 
son, our Bible teacher, who had special 
opportunities to do war work in the 
Y. W. C. A. work in San Francisco. The 
last half of the hour was used by the 
pupils. The latest thing we have tried is 
progressive lip-reading. The pupils were 
divided into groups of two or three each 
and five leaders were appointed “to pro- 
gress.’ The leaders gave out common, 
colloquial forms and short stories to 
the groups, and then each leader was 
changed to the next group, until all the 


pupils had had all the leaders. This 
work of the leaders had been prepared 
the week previous. 

This sort of a program means much 
thought and time for the teachers to pre- 
pare and choose and help the leaders ; but 
the results accomplished have been more 
interesting, greater friendliness among 
the members, and, best of all, advance in 
lip-reading by trying to understand many 
and varied mouths. There is still much 
to be desired in a program of this nature, 
but the ends sought have been well met. 

The person who determines to be more 
than an average lip-reader will leave no 
stone unturned, and will gratefully prac- 
tise with people of difficult mouths and 
will accomplish what she thought she 
could not do. 








Alice Grant Smith 


One of the posters used at the Philadelphia Speech-Reading Club to advertise its circus for 
the Kinzie Fund. 
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ENGLISH SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 


By A. L. BENEDICT, A.M., M.D., Buffalo 


Cy language has 22 elementary con- 
sonant sounds, II commonly used 
vowel sounds, two others required in 
careful pronunciation and a variant of 
one of the latter. The 11-13 vowel 
sounds are represented by five letters, be- 
side the occasional substitution of w and 
y, which seldom detracts from their use- 
fulness as consonant indicators. By sub- 
traction, it would appear that the 22 con- 
sonant sounds are represented by 21 
letters, but c duplicates s or k (or has 
some quite arbitrary relation to phonetics, 
as in ch) ; q duplicates k, in real English 
words implying the consonantal diph- 
thong kw (qu); 7 and * are diphthongs. 
This leaves 17 Socios to represent 22 
sounds ; but g is often a duplicate j; d in 
verbal inflections is often pronounced as 
t; s is pronounced as z about half the 
time ; / is on special duty as an indicator 
(sh, th, &c.) a good deal of the time; 
and, afteft allowing for various other 
arbitrary combinations of letters to rep- 
resent sounds, silent letters, and excep- 
tions without any system, it is doubtful 
whether any letter in the English lan- 
guage can be regarded as reliable. Those 
that approach reliability are b, k, 1, m, 
r, v, and z. If we insist that the word 
reliable shall apply not only to the pro- 
nunciation of a printed letter, but to the 
writing of a spoken word, v and z must 
be omitted for the same reason that led 
to the original omission of f and s. B is 
not thoroughly reliable, being silent in 
dumb, lamb, and similar words. L is 
usually silent before f and ¢ or k in com- 
monly used words. The expression “com- 
monly used” is more significant than 
might appear. When golf was introduced 
into this country, most persons sounded 
the /. Men in the talc business pro- 
nounce the word like talk. Ralph, be- 
ing a proper noun, is not rhymed with 
similar common nouns. 

So far as the writer can recall, k when 
printed is always pronounced and pro- 
nounced as it should be; but, reversing 
the process, the sound may be written as 
c, ch (regularly in Greek words, unless 
they have come to be regarded as native 


as arch in the appropriate sense) or ck. 
If the test of reliability is applied in both 
directions, it may be claimed; and with 
considerable apprehension, that some one 
will contest the claim by the citation of 
exceptions; that two elementary sounds 
and two letters in English are regularly 
associated—m andr. Of course, it would 
be too much to expect that these two 
letters should be at all times free from 
silent companions (dumb, hymn, wright, 
and the Greek rh words). 

Right here may be made the confession 
that the writer does not believe in re- 
forming the English spelling according 
to recent progtessive propaganda—26 
letters to represent 33-35 sounds, 2% 
sounds to the average vowel letter, 2 let- 
ters in the whole outfit reliable, and those 
liable to decorations quite meaningless 
from the present phonetic standpoint. 
Imagine that the problem was to recon- 
struct an automobile originally lacking 
one-third of the units necessary to the 
demands of modern service — speed- 
ometer, starter, wind - shield, electric 
lights, &c.; that one-thirteenth of the 
units actually present and one-seven- 
teenth of those needed were in good con- 
dition, except that they needed to have 
the carbon removed. No sane mechanic 


‘would consider more than two alterna- 


tives: get what use you can out of the 
antiquated machine, with possibly | a few 
minor repairs, or scrap it. 

The established English spelling, with 
such minor reforms as the elimination of 
the « from such words as honour, the 
dropping of the me from programme 
(there never having been any reason for 
the supernumerary letters), the choice of 
simpler and better alternatives, long 
available (ax, whisky, plow, &c.), and 
possibly a shortening of common words 
like through and though to thru and tho, 
has certain advantages. Derivation is 
often suggested and, with even a slight 
acquaintance with French, Latin, and 
Greek, based merely on the study of 
English derivation, the spelling becomes 
eas 

Five elementary consonant sounds lack- 
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ing corresponding letters are represented 
by fairly simple arbitrary methods. Th 
represents the pair of sibilants corre- 
sponding to the mutes d and ¢. As an 
initial, it has the sonant sound in personal 
and demonstrative pronouns; hence in 
pronominal adjectives and the definite 
article and in what may be termed demon- 
strative adverbs: thy, they, this, that, the, 
then, there, &c.; otherwise it is surd. So 
far as the writer has noted, the Greek 
theta has the same surd sound in English 
words as in the original, with the sole 
exception of rhythm, in which most per- 
sons give it the sonant sound. At the 
ends of words or syllables, the pronun- 
ciation of th varies, although there is a 
tendency to change from surd to sonant 
when an inflection or derivative ending 
is added, as bath, baths, bather; but.a 
man who puts on laths is called a lath-er 
(surd) to distinguish him from soapsuds. 

It is a curious fact that many persons 
who instinctively pronounce the two 
sounds of th correctly fail to recognize 
that there are two distinct, though re- 
lated, sounds, or even imagine that they 
are sounding ¢ and h in succession. 

Sh is a combination of letters repre- 
senting a single (surd) sound, heard also 
in German (sch) and Hebrew (the mid- 
dle letter of the combination seef on res- 
taurants—koshr, clean in the ritualistic 
sense). This sound is unknown in many 
languages. While there is no difficulty 
in getting the pronunciation from the 


spelling, the same sound is represented in’ 


various other ways, notably in the end- 
ings -tion, -sion, and the few in -cion; 
also in -tious, -tiate, &c. 

A preceding s sound is also often as- 
similated to the sh sound, and some au- 
thorities insist that this assimilation is 
required: association. But it is absurd 
to hold that one should say asoshiashun, 
unless by analogy ashoshiashun and re- 
sheshun are considered proper. 

The corresponding sonant sibilant is 
frequently represented by zh in phonetic 
discussions, but never in actual spelling, 
except recently, in the word zhonta, also 
spelled zonta, and with no good argu- 
ment for departing from the z sound. 
This sonant sound is heard in incision 
and various other words ending with the 
four-letter combinations usually pro- 


nounced shun. It is also heard in many 
words in which it is obviously a phonetic 
degeneration from z-y—azure, osier, 
hoosier, brasier. Whether this degener- 
ative change is really correct or not re- 
minds one of the argument as to whether 
the name of the third day of the week 
should be called Toosd’y, ‘Tioosd’y, 
Tyoosd’y, or Choozd’y. The last sound 
without a letter is commonly termed the 
ng sound. It is the palatal nasal corre- 
sponding to the labial m and lingual or 
linguo-dental ». N before k, hard c, qu, 
and x is always thus pronounced, the k 
sound also being pronounced. 

Ng at the end of a word signifies the 
palatal nasal alone, the (hard) g not be- 
ing sounded: When ng occurs in the 
middle of a word, it is an open question 
whether the g is merely an indicator of 
the palatal nasal or whether the g is also 
sounded and, in the latter case, whether 
it is the hard, elemental g or the soft 
equivalent of j, that is d plus the sh 
sound just mentioned. Danger, linger, 
and wringer illustrate the confusion. 
Dingy, meaning a boat, is pronounced 
with the palatal nasal and, by different 
persons, with and without the hard g. 
The same letters as an adjective are pro- 
nounced with the dental and the soft g. 

The use of letters as indicators of the 
sound of other letters has given rise to 
the term “silent” in a special sense. This 
term is scarcely applicable to consonantal 
representations. Neither ¢ (nor d) nor 
h is sounded in th; neither s nor h in sh. 
K and its congeners indicate the palatal 
nasal for a preceding n, but are them- 
selves pronounced. In ng the g, as just 
stated, may or may not be pronounced, 
and may be pronounced in either of its 
common alternative ways. When not 
pronounced as such, it can scarcely be 
termed silent without implying that the 
n has its proper sound, which is not 
necessarily the case. The combination ch 
must be taken as a purely arbitrary bilit- 
eral sign, pronounced as tsh, or k if de- 
rived from Greek, or as sh if not fully 
Anglicized from French. 

The representation of 11-13 vowel 
sounds by five letters (w and y not help- 
ing nor materially hindering) is also car- 
ried out largely by the use of indicator 
letters, especially e, to which the desig- 
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nation “silent” is more applicable. It 
may be admitted at the outset, however, 
that the indicator system of designating 
vowel sounds is somewhat complicated 
and decidedly inconsistent, often remind- 
ing one of the housewife who initialed 
her pies T. M., meaning respectively 
“Tis mince” and “’Taint mince.” 

Perhaps the most generally followed 
rule is that in the succession—vowel, 
single consonant, letter, e, the vowel has 
the “long” sound—i. e., is pronounced as 
in the alphabet—and the e is silent; but 
if the vowel is a and the consonant r, the 
vowel is short, except again when noth- 
ing precedes this succession, as are. A 
good many persons claim that this sound 
of a, as in ware, wear, care, &c., is not 
the same as the sound ordinarily desig- 
nated short, as in at. So far as the writer 
can hear, it is exactly the same, except 
in so far as it is modified by the succeed- 
ing r, which partakes of a vocal nature, 
often making a syllable without any true 
vowel. Arbitrary exceptions are noted, 
as in have; in French words, not fully 
Anglicized, the original short vowel 
sound is retained, even if there is a final 
silent e. There is some truth in the joke 
that the word vase goes through a series 
of vowel changes, according to price and 
artistic value. 

On the other hand, a word or syllable 
ending in a vowel and single consonant 
or consonantal diphthong, however indi- 
cated, is usually pronounced with a short 
vowel sound, the term short being proper 
in the technical sense, but not meaning 
that the short sound corresponds to that 
of the alphabetic .name of the vowel. 
However, a r has the so-called Italian 
sound and e r, ir, and uw r are usually 
actually pronounced with a vocal r with- 
out other vowel tone. While, except for 
the careful pronunciation of two words 
or a compound (as book-case), a conso- 
nant sound is never doubled in English, 
the consonant letters frequently are. 
With the exception of Ii after a, regu- 
larly indicating the broad Dutch, whereas 
a single / indicates the short a, such 
doubling has no influence on the vowel 
tone. Curiously enough, w tends to 
broaden the sound of a, even when pre- 
ceding it, changing an otherwise skort a 
to the Italian a and the latter to the 
Dutch a. (Compare add and wad, aft 
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and waffle, car and war, arm and warm.) 

Two vowel letters, including w and y 
as the latter components of the apparent 
diphthong, in which they are at least not 
consonants, may or may not form diph- 
thongs, according to pronunciation, and 
when they do the diphthongs do not bear 
a close logical relation to the spelling; 
nor does the same apparent vowel diph- 
thong nor a doubling of a vowel letter 
always represent the same sound. The 
English diphthongs are: ah + ee, aw + 
ee; short a, as in at, + ee; possibly short 
e, as in met, + ee; long a, as in ate, + 
ee; long o, as in hope, + 00; ah + 00; 
short a + 00; short 4, as in it, + 00; 
possibly long e, as in meet, + oo. 

The first is represented by i, as in the 
name of the letter, or indicated by the 
succession i, consonant, silent e (ice), 
but irregularly in various other ways, as 
in eye, aye, Schuyler, Scheu. 

The second is pretty regularly indi- 
cated by oi or oy. 

The third is not fully recognized, either 
in the sense of being authoritative or of 
being realized by all who actually use it, 
but is the pronunciation of words ending 
in ag, ang, and ank by many persons. 

Short e + ee or long a + ee are noted 
in the pronunciation of what ought to be 
a pure long a, as pronounced by many 
English-speaking persons, and justify the 
criticism of the French that we make our 
vowels diphthongs. 

Long o + 00 is correspondingly the 
actual pronunciation of what should be a 
pure long 0. Ah + oo is regularly rep- 
resented by ou or ow, but the words end- 
ing in ough are notorious exceptions, 
which can be learned only by rote. Bow, 
row, mow, and sow are each pronounced 
with a long o or the diphthong ah + 00 
and have different meanings accordingly. 

To the best of the writer’s belief, words 
ending in ound always have the diph- 
thongal pronunciation, with what may be 
characterized as about three-fourths or 
one-half of an exception. To be more 
explicit, all words ending in ound are 
pronounced with a diphthong, except 
wound. This is pronounced with a 
diphthong when it is the participle of the 
verb wind, but when it refers to a lesion 
most persons pronounce it woond, though 
a few still adhere to the pronunciation 
by analogy. The word, or rather words, 
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wind also represent a curious paradox of 
pronunciation. Only poets pronounce 
the noun wind with a long i, but we com- 
monly speak of winding a horn with a 
long i, though the short 7 would indicate 
a more sensible expression. Short a + 
oo is frequent in dialects, but not recog- 
nized as good English. 

The diphthongs beginning with short i 
or long e and ending in oo are repre- 
sented by the single letter « in English 
or by ew, and occasionally otherwise, but 
the true diphthong is in most cases re- 
duced to the semi-vowel or consonant y. 
Doubled vowel letters, aa (rare), ee, 00, 
ought to represent a very long corre- 
sponding vowel tone, but in Aaron the 
vowel is short and oo has both a long and 
a short sound corresponding not to 0, but 
to the essential final element of u. Only 
ee regularly represents a long e. 

Other apparent vowel diphthongs, ei, 
ea, ie, &c., are pronounced differently in 
different words: either in two ways, 
their, great, clean, bear, reading, and 
Reading, tear (two ways and two senses), 
tier, crier illustrate the danger of at- 
tempting to formulate rules. ; 

A somewhat analogous inconsistency 
is shown in the pronunciation of words 
ending in og. Most of them are pro- 
nounced by most persons with the Italian 
a sound, though a cultured few use the 
proper short 0, intermediate between ah 
and aw. ‘This intermediate vowel tone 
between a long and a short vowel is 
analogous to the Greek omicron between 
our short u and long o and to the French 
e with grave accent, between our short e 
and the true long a-or e of most lan- 
guages. Dog and log are commonly pro- 
nounced as if written dawg and lawg. 
Some pronounce hog, and even others in 
the list, similarly. The word God is pro- 
nounced differently by most persons, ac- 
cording as they are swearing or praying. 

Wh is a perfectly proper consonantal 
diphthong, except that the components are 
written in reverse order and except, fur- 
ther, that in who, whole, and some other 
words the w is silent. Rh was originally 
analogous, but the / has become entirely 
silent, even in modérn Greek, whereas 
ancient Greek never began a word or 
even a syllable with r alone; hence the 
rrh so common in words introduced into 
English from this language. 
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English is admittedly the worst-spelled 
language, largely because its tremendous 
vocabulary represents practically all of 
the original Anglo - Saxon, practically 
every Latin word at all commonly used, 
practically all of medieval French, though 
in mutilated form and greatly changed 
pronunciation, a surprising amount of 
Greek, and a reasonably liberal appro- 
priation from various other languages of 
the utmost diversity, ancient and modern, 
dead and living, cultivated and savage. 

In spite of its extremely simple gram- 
mar and general regularity of its few in- 
flections, the lack of a phonetic spelling 
is an important handicap, even if learned 
as a spoken language, because this lack 
leads to variations in pronunciation and 
to a slipshod pronunciation of unaccented 
syllables; so that often one can scarcely 
say how he does pronounce a given word, 
while many natives really do pronounce 
the same word differently at different 
times. One peculiarly vexatious problem 
for foreigners—not to overlook the fre- 
quent confusions of those familiar with 
the language from birth—consists in the 
numerous instances (some of which have 
been alluded to) in which words of quite 
different meaning and origin are pro- 
nounced or even spelled in the same way 
or are spelled in the same way but pro- 
nounced differently, or vice versa. Prob- 
ably at least a hundred examples of these 
vagaries could be listed. 

Yet, with these glaring faults, at least 
after becoming familiar with a few very 
common words repeatedly used, as pro- 
nouns, auxiliary verbs, &c., it is surpris- 
ing that the majority of English words 
can be pronounced from the spelling, just 
as the German genders are in the ma- 
jority of instances reasonable after one 
has learned the common words and a few 
simple rules. For example, in the Dec- 
laration of Independence, chosen for ease 
of reference by any one interested, only 
82 words were noted which seemed un- 
pronounceable from the spelling, if one 
grants the impossibility of an ideally pho- 
netic method for English. In 60 of these 
the trouble was with the vowels, in 14 
with consonants, in 8 with both; in 20 
pronunciation of the printed word was 
fairly certain, the trouble being mainly 
to decide how to spell the word as pro- 
nounced. 
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Alice Grant Smith 


The circus for THE VottTa Review inspired the members of the Philadelphia Speech-Reading 
Club to some wonderful accomplishments with brush and pencil. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING IN NEW 
YORK CITY* 


By JANE B. WALKER 


wo Miss Samuelson asked me 
to speak before you this evening, 
she suggested that I talk about oppor- 
tunities for the deafened in New York. 
The subject proved very interesting, but 
on thinking it over I found it somewhat 
narrow. So, with her permission and 
yours, I shall begin with the subject as- 
signed, but before I finish I should like 
to consider the idea of opportunity from 
a somewhat larger viewpoint. 

It is my firm conviction that the first 





*An address at the opening of the lip-read- 
ing classes of Evening Public School No. 32, 
which have moved to the rooms of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, but 
are still an annex of the above school. 


and greatest opportunity for the deafened 
in New York City is the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. Here 
is a door thrown wide open to all who 
care to enter. Whether you come to get 
help or to give help, here is your first 
logical step on the way. If you have 
lost your job and want a new one, your 
good friends, Miss Samuelson and Miss 
Lehman, are here to serve you. If you 
are lonely or sick or in need of any kind 
of encouragement, the League’s welfare 
department stands ready to lend you a 
hand. If you wish practise in lip-read- 
ing, you may join one of the League’s 
clubs, organized for that special purpose. 
Tf you are not a lip-reader and cannot 
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take advantage of the public-school 
classes, the educational department is 
prepared to assist you in obtaining pri- 
vate instruction. If you are a craftsman 
seeking a market for your goods, the 
handwork shop will be glad to display 
your handicrafts and to give you valu- 
able advice concerning your work. No 
matter what your needs or longings may 
be, no matter what your problem of read- 
justment, the League can give you such 
advice and friendly understanding and 
opportunity as you cannot find elsewhere. 
If you are one of that small and fortu- 
nate band who have means and friends 
and lip-reading skill, is not the League 
your heaven-sent opportunity to be of 
service to those less fortunate than your- 
self ? 

A second unusual opportunity for the 
deafened in New York is the public- 
school classes in lip-reading. There are 
five other classes, such as the one before 
me, in New York and Brooklyn, where 
instruction is absolutely free. You are 
fortunate in living in a city where there 
is a wide-awake Board of Education, 
taking cognizance of your requirements. 
Without lip-reading, the deafened man is 
as helpless as a lame man without a 
crutch. A crutch is offered to you if you 
will take it. 

The museums of the city constitute 
another important opportunity for the 
deafened. At the Museum of Natural 
History the man of scientific interests 
will find a great storehouse of informa- 
tion and instruction. At. the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art the man of artistic 
interests will find such an abundant feast 
of beauty that for the moment, at least, 
what he has lost through his impaired 
hearing seems negligible. It was our 
museum that first offered lectures to lip- 
readers, another manifestation of the 
progressive spirit of our great city. 

I have often said that if I had to be 
hard of hearing I was thankful to have 
been born in the age of the motion pic- 
ture. The spoken drama means very 
little to most of us dull-eared people, and 
for that very reason we find a special 
pleasure in a well-acted movie. A good 
lip-reader has his own particular joy in 


reading the lips of the players. The best 
screen pictures in the world are shown in 
New York. Your opportunity to enjoy 
and to learn through this medium is par- 
ticularly rich. 

Have you ever lived in a small, ugly 
town? If so, you must appreciate the 
variety of beauty that lies about us here 
on every hand. The rivers and the 
mighty bridges, the superb architecture, 
the broad avenues and driveways, the 
well-kept parks, the famous sculptural 
monuments, the palatial homes—where 
can you duplicate such surroundings ? 

What a weight of meaning and signifi- 
cance is carried in the word opportunity. 
A man’s opportunity is often the turning 
point in his career. We frequently hear 
people say, “That poor fellow never had 
a chance. If he had had opportunities, 
he might have made his mark in the 
world.” I wonder if, after all, the fault 
is not most often with ourselves. Surely 
life is full of opportunties. It is we who 
fail to recognize them. How we hesi- 
tate, and procrastinate, and await a “bet- 
ter chance!” How we stand and let the 
opportunity slip by, failing to seize the 
moment’s offering! 

And what do we seek an opportunity 
for? Is it riches, or fame, or luxury, or 
influence? Are these our end and aim? 
Rather, it seems to me, we seek the op- 
portunity to live, to live deeply and 
richly, the opportunity to grow into the 
fullness of manhood and womanhood. 
I have recently been reading a very il- 
luminating and suggestive book by a very 
practical man. It is called “What Men 
Live By,” and was written by Richard C. 
Cabot, assistant professor of medicine at 
Harvard University. Dr. Cabot is not a 
dreamer, but a man of science, who has 
known all sorts of people in all walks of 
life. It is Dr. Cabot’s belief that there 
are four essentials to real living—work, 
play, love, and worship. If we accept 
these as the foundations of a full life, 
can we say that the deafened man is in 
any way debarred? Let us consider the 
matter. 

The war has taught us, among many 
other lessons, that there is work for 
every one. Modern science has made it 
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possible for the blind, the crippled, the 
one-armed—indeed, for all classes of 
handicapped—to take a useful place in 
the world. The research work of our 
League’s employment bureau has shown 
us that the deafened man is not so greatly 
handicapped as we formerly supposed. 
There are many fields where he can work 
as efficiently as the hearing man, and in 
some fields his handicap may actually 
prove to be an asset. At the present 
moment the whole world is suffering for 
lack of production. Never was there 
such a call for workers. Homeless old 
men and women, little under-fed chil- 
dren, cry to us, “Produce! Produce!” 
There is no reason, no excuse, for idle- 
ness. The deafened man, as well as any 
other, may find his opportunity to work. 

Work, we should remember, is not 
merely a means of earning a livelihood ; 
it is one means of making a life. There 
is a story about a man who happened to 
be passing by a cathedral that was in the 
process of construction. He saw three 
workmen cutting stone and stopped to 
speak to them. 

“What are you doing?” he said to the 
first workman. 

“I am cutting this stone,” he answered. 
“I’m a stonecutter by trade. I work 
eight hours a day cutting stone.” 

“And what are you doing?” asked the 
passer-by of the second workman. 

“I am earning $6 a day,” he replied. 

The man then put the same question to 
the third workman. The man looked up 
at the cathedral walls, rising against the 
sky, and said, “I am building this cathe- 
dral.” 

The last man had the large vision, saw 
the whole, and not merely the parts, and 
took the right attitude toward his work. 

So we of dull ears can work, and we 
can give our work its true meaning. 

The old proverb says, “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” I some- 
times think that play is the deafened 
man’s hardest problem; yet who is in 
greater need of recreation? So many 
pleasures seem to come through the sense 
of hearing that we find ourselves isolated 
while others are finding enjoyment. It 
is our common experience. The prob- 


lem must be solved, and the obvious solu- 
tion is in discovering what pleasures may 
be had through the sense of sight. I 
have spoken of the motion picture. We 
can enjoy, also, most of the sports—golf, 
tennis, base ball, skating, rowing, cards, 
games, and even dancing. The music of 
tumbling surf and murmuring stream 
may not be ours; neither the song of 
birds nor the sound of the wind in the 
autumn woods; but the music of the 
stars remains. The fragrance of flowers 
and the good salt smell of the sea; the 
glory of sunrise and sunset; the majesty 
of mountains and the ineffable beauty of 
green cornlands—all of these are ours 
for the seeking. The joy and the peace 
of Nature may be had in spite of our 
handicap. 

Books are the deafened man’s refuge 
and solace as well as his recreation. 
Happy the dull-eared traveler who has 
found his place among the wisest and 
wittiest and most inspired of all time. 
Through them he may learn to know his 
fellow-men, and taste, somewhat vica- 
riously, it may be, of the joys of associa- 
tion with his kind. The shelves of our 
great libraries are lined with books for 
our use. It is expedient that we learn 
to love them and to enjoy them. 

Social intercourse is a very severe test; 
but we owe a duty to our friends and ac- 
quaintances and we owe a duty to our- 
selves, if we would remain normal. 
When once we resign ourselves to our in- 
significant parts, learn to expect the in- 
evitable misunderstandings, and to en- 
dure the loneliness of crowds of happy 
people, then our perseverance will find its 
reward. It requires real heroism to at- 
tend dinner parties and teas and recep- 
tions; but, after all, they are not abso- 
lutely essential. A quiet knee-to-knee 
chat over a cup of tea may mean a far 
richer draught of friendship. Surely we 
can find a way to play. 

Dr. Cabot places love as the third es- 
sential to life. Dr. Drummond has told 
us that love is the greatest thing in the 
world. Saint Paul pronounced it greater 
than faith or hope. I have heard it de- 
fined as “the desire to give and to bless.”’ 
It may be difficult for others to love us, 
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who seem so slow of comprehension, who 
demand so much consideration ; but what 
is to prevent our loving? Not deafness, 
surely. We can give of our wealth, of 
our minds, of ourselves. We can bless 
as ardently as any living creature. I feel 
we stand shoulder to shoulder with all 
men. Let us cherish our opportunity. 
Let us prove that we love by acts of un- 
selfishness. Let us be among the great 
exemplars of the brotherhood of man. 

Worship has become somewhat out of 
fashion, but if we look back over the his- 
tory of man’s life, we shall find that wor- 
ship has always existed. The recogni- 
tion of an unseen power and the hunger 
of man’s heart for something higher are 
found among the most primitive peoples. 
Man has worshiped the sun, the animals, 
the great-rivers; he has made himself 
images ;‘ throughout the ages he has 
groped for some sure knowledge of the 
great spirit that rules our little lives and 
guides the stars in their courses. 

Is there only one way to worship God? 
Does it mean regular attendance at 
church and nothing more? Or a 
thoughtless repetition of prayers on 
bended knee? You remember the defini- 
tion in Saint James’ Epistle: “Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” 
Might we not say that worship is the ex- 
pression of a religious spirit? Is it not 
a recognition of God? May it not result 
from communion with Nature, or the 
reading of a great poem, or the contem- 
plation of a great work of art, or an 
hour’s quiet meditation? Having recog- 
nized God in our lives and in the world 
about us, is it not the most natural thing 
in the world that we should seek to ex- 
press our gratitude, and, further, that we 
should desire to make His laws our laws? 
Surely such worship is acceptable to 
God; surely deafness stands not at all in 
the way of true worship. Lowell, the 
lover of Nature, the zealous seeker after 
truth, reminds us: 


““"Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only. God may be had for the asking.” 


Heaven is ours. God is ours. We may 
worship Him. 

Without question, the life of a 
deafened person is circumscribed. His 
place in the world is essentially different 


from that of his hearing brother ; but, in, 


the last analysis, the great ‘opportunities 
are within his grasp. The doors that 
lead to the fullest and richest experi- 
ences swing wide. 

Emerson’s essays are strewn with 
jewel-like thoughts. To us who travel 
through the silence he says, “No man 
ever had a defect that was not some- 
where made useful to him.” And, again, 
“Our strength grows out of our weak- 
ness.” A similar thought is expressed by 
Robert Browning, that great poet-philos- 
opher and lover of life: 


“Then. welcome each rebuff, 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Be our joys three parts pain! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; 

Dare, never grudge the throe!” 


These great thinkers, who understood 
life so much more fully than we can ever 
hope to do, assure us that a fight is a 
good thing for the soul. Certainly we 
have an opportunity here. The weak- 
ness, the sting and the pain, the pang and 
the throe, are a part of our every-day 
experience. Deafness itself becomes an 
opportunity! It is our chance to grow, 
to build character, to prove our worth in 
the face of an ever-present adversary. 
There are opportunities for the deaf- 
ened—yes, and deafness itself is an op- 
portunity. 





A SPANISH CELEBRATION 


Four hundred years ago, in 1520, was born the 
man who was the first person of record to teach 
deaf children to speak—Pedro Ponce de Leon. 
The educational authorities in Spain propose 
that a celebration be held in memory of his good 
works. As a hundred years later, in 1620, ap- 
peared the first book ever published telling 
how to train and teach deaf children, the au- 
thorities have decided to make a joint celebra- 
tion, and thus also honor the memory of Juan 
Pablo Bonet, the author of that book. In the 
a number we expect to present fuller de- 
tails. 
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THE KINZIE FUND FOR THE VOLTA REVIEW 


F course you have read all about the ° 


splendid work the Misses Kinzie have 
been doing to aid THE Vota REvIEw, 
and quite probably your name is on the 
following list of generous friends who 
quickly responded to the appeal sent out 
by the Misses Kinzie. If you do not 
find it there, please write to the editor 
at once and he will reprint the list next 
month and include your name. 


Miss Marie Ejisenlohr, Philadelphia.. $200.00 
Mrs. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Mont- 

CME IOs Bikes cao cob tees eu 200.00 
Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., Mont- 

rt Pe ad, MA Raeg RO ay ee pe CT 200.00 
Amen OE esol 200.00 
Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, 

fy | Rp Cet ean 170.00 
Mr. John Dutton Wright, New York 100.00 
The Misses Kinzie, Philadelphia..... 100.00 
Miss Louise Winsor Brooks, Boston. 100.00 
Mrs, Bruce Kord, Philadelphia...... 100.00 
Miss Louise K. Holman, Philadelphia 100.00 
Speech Reading Club, Philadelphia. . 70.00 
Mrs. H. L. Daddow, St. Clair, Pa... 60.00 
Dr. Harold Hays, New York........ 50.00 


Mrs. James Fenimore Cooper, Albany, 
NT 


School, Philadelphia............... 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles... 
Miss Mary D. Suter, Washington.... 
Mr. Henry V. Wille, Philadelphia... 
Mrs. W. Percy Simpson, Philadelphia 
New England School of Speech-Read- 

iste: OCI oecas sv kw undead Ke ce bes 
Mrs. Albanus L. Smith, Philadelphia. 
Teachers’ Association, School for the 

Deaf, Feentet: Moki kes 
Friend: Anonymous .............-+- 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Fran- 

CHRD. coc nadpais coke tema 
Pupils San Francisco School of Lip- 

Reediae 5. xcs stdbapuataeisanris 
Omaha School of Lip-Reading, Omaha 
Miss Elizabeth Millikin, Delta, Utah 
Mrs. Henry Van Dyke, Philadelphia. 
Los Angeles (California) Oral Day 
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Mr. John A. Ferrall, Washington... . 
Vigilante Club, Philadelphia......... 
Miss Sara McBride, Honolulu....... 


10.00 


10.00 
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Cc. C.. Molloy, New York. 0.1.02... 
Miss Mary Dugane, New York..... 
Mr. David R. Piper, Rosslyn, Va..... 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo, Ohio 
Miss Jennie Hedrick, Washington... 
Miss Mildred A. Weideman, Mt. 
Piesset BEG 24.5 6s ced Kae es bs 
Dr. Arthur M. Flack, Philadelphia. . 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. A. E. Wood, Philadelphia...... 
Mrs. F. R. Strawbridge, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Richard Simon, Piedmont, Calif. 
A: Sea aS ao ia oie Chea eee 
Pupils Whitaker School of Speech- 
eae, EME 46s ons cick ibe 
Iyynchburg School of Lip-Reading, 
Lymcbbors, Ve. . «0260s Sesves yee 
Miss Sara L. Woodworth, Eureka, 
COME, - oo aaa ons wee hs bisa eee 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, Los Angeles 
Miss Sarah Fuller, Boston.......... 
Miss Rena Wolf, Philadelphia....... 
Mrs. L. M. (Rose E.) Schiller, San 
ae Rena CERES eel rn ys 
Mrs. Chester Newman, Denver...... 
Mr. L. D. Baker, Denver............ 
Miss Gladys Dake, Denver.......... 
Master Milton Booth, Denver....... 
Miss Genevieve Guida, Denver...... 
Miss Virginia Sinclair, Denver...... 
Miss Sally Spyker, New Orleans..... 
Mr. W. O. Sydnor, Jr., Newport News 
Miss Kate C. Quinlan, Chicago...... 
Miss Elinor C. Zimmerman, East St. 
Fete Te oS Pairs sae heeeeee 
Miss Emma Snow, Lawrence, Kan... 
Miss Mabel R- Lindner, Dayton..... 
“Mrs. Mary A. Anderson, Waynesburg, 
PR icin beck eee Pp Eweres 
Mr. Chas. A. Wilt, Philadelphia...... 
Mr. J. O. Yoder, Cincinnati.......... 
Miss Elizabeth Batty, Tacony, Pa.... 
A Fen St OOH, . 3. cas Seca ons 
Mr. Carl Alm, Denver.............. 
Mr. A. G. Swenson, Denver.......... 
Mrs. C. W. Barrett, Denver......... 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, New York 
Miss Harriet Sayre, Philadelphia. ... 
Mrs. Charles H. Wilt, Philadelphia. . 
Miss Carrie H. Archibald, New Lon- 
POR, . (SRR ee eee re peor Te 
Miss Evelyn J. Varney, Brunswick, 
M 
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Miss Sarah R. Budd, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Miss Marjorie McLean, Denver..... 
Miss Martha Barney, Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. J. E. Prescott, East Jaffrey, 
Wee AS aa ec cari swans sei neenss 
Miss Clara McMinn, Denver......... 
a> Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring, 
"Pe EERE Laren oT aiebts SC ICARE ES 
Miss Augusta M. Kelley, Centerville, 
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Total amount received to April 15. $2,377.25 


THIS ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


I went to a matinee the other day— 
not a movie, but a “regular” one—al- 
though, so far as the voice is concerned, 
they are all movies to me. But this was 
a legitimate drama, put on by a capable 
company, with a wonderful leading 
woman. I went with a group of hearing 
friends, and we sat in the fourth row. 
The play was good, and I became so in- 
terested and curious over the dénouement, 
and exhilarated by the stimulus of lip- 
reading that I was utterly oblivious to the 
fact that any one around me was discom- 
fited or unhappy. When it was all over 
it took me some time to come to earth; 
but when I did I realized that the rest of 
the group were sputtering at each other 
at a great rate. I caught such expres- 
sions as “It’s a perfect shame!” “They 
should have been reported,” etc. At last 
I detached one of them long enough to 
ask what it was all about, and she re- 
plied: “Those people back of us! They 
talked all through the performance. We 
couldn’t hear a word!” Who says it is a 
misfortune to be deaf?—Mrs. Rodney C. 
Dewey. ; 


MUSIC FOR THE DEAF 


I was much interested in the opinions 
expressed by different teachers at the re- 
cent conference held at Columbus, Ohio, 
an account of which was published in the 
March issue of THe Vora Review. 

I should like to add my testimonial to 
those already given of the inestimable 
value to our deaf pupils of vibration 
work, especially with the piano. 

It is about twenty years since I began 
the use of the piano in the Horace Mann 
School, in Boston, first, as an experiment, 
preceded by rhythmic work, rhythm of 
the body, without a musical instrument. 

The piano soon proved to be of the 
greatest help in awakening the sense of 
rhythm and in developing the voice. 
And its use has been kept up all these 
years, and will, I trust, be continued.— 
Sarah Jordan Monro. 

: 


The Oral Day School of Los Angeles, Calif., 
was the first day school to send in a contribu- 
tion to the Kinzie Fund for THe Votra RE- 
VIEW. 


























A WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY PRACTICE CLASS 
By EDITH B. KANE 


HEN a holiday such as February - 


22d comes around, it is always an 
appropriate time to use material suggest- 
ive of the “Father of Our Country,” or 
indeed any facts about American His- 
tory, and the history of the White House 
and all our Presidents will add much to 
the enjoyment of the day’s practise class. 
However, it is not necessary to wait for 
another February 22d to use this ma- 


terial ! 


In asking general questions pertaining 
to what we might now call “ancient” 
American history, or regarding certain 
characteristics of the various Presidents 
since 1789, many an interesting discus- 
sion arises, when many of the pupils like 
to “have their say” in the matter. This 
adds to the amount of lip-reading prac- 
tise we derive, in addition to all the 
knowledge we gain by seeing the various 
points brought out. But, most of all, 
just see the pleasure each and every one 
of the pupils is expressing in that smile 
she wears! The following set of ques- 
tions served well to bring to mind some 
facts that had possibly slipped our mem- 
ory, and other facts, that should never be 
permitted to slip away, were enthusiastic- 
ally discussed. As I read the question, 
the pupil first raising her hand to desig- 
nate that she knew the answer came for- 
ward and gave us her own answer. 
Then if another pupil thought very dif- 
ferently, she was also allowed to take 
the platform and give her opinion of the 
subject. And thus the time went. 

Q. Who was the first President of the 
United States? (This question was 
asked unanimously when I announced the 
topic for the day.) 

A. George Washington. 

Q. What was his term of office? 

A. Eight years—1789 to 1797. 

QO. Who was the only bachelor Presi- 
dent who remained so? 

A. James Buchanan. 

Q. What President was married at the 
White House during his term of office? 
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A. Grover Cleveland. 

Q. What Presidents were self-edu- 
cated? 

A. Lincoln and Johnson. 

Q. What President was called “Old 
Man Eloquent”? 

A. John Quincy Adams. 

©. What son of a President himself 
became President? 

A. John Quincy Adams, sixth Presi- 
dent, son of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent. 

Q. What Presidents were signers of 
the Declaration of Independence? 

A. Adams and Jefferson. 

Q. How many Presidents were assas- 
sinated in office? 

A. Three—Lincoln, Garfield, and Mc- 
Kinley. 

Q. Who was the youngest man elected 
to the Presidency ? 

A. Theodore Roosevelt—elected at 42. 

Q. Who was the oldest? 

A. William Henry Harrison—elected 
at 68 and died one month after his in- 
auguration. 

Q. What President received the larg- 
est popular vote? 

A. William H. Taft. 

Q. What is the salary of the President 
of the United States? 

A. $75,000 a year. 

Q. What is the salary of the Vice- 
President ? 

A. $12,000 a year. 

Q. What President has written the 
greatest number of books? 

A. Roosevelt. 

OQ. What President was called the 
Globe Trotter? 

A. Taft. 

Q. How many children had Abraham 
Lincoln ? 

A. Four. 

(This question caused great excite- 
ment, for most people did not remember 
that Lincoln had any daughters, his son 
seeming to be the “shining star” in their 
memory. Finally, though, one of our 
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pupils told of having known one of the 
daughters personally, and that settled the 
question. ) 

Q. What State has supplied the largest 
number of Presidents? 

A. Virginia—eight Presidents having 
been born there: Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Harrison, Monroe, ‘Taylor, 
Tyler, and Wilson. 

Q. Who was the only child born to a 
President in the White House? 

A. Esther Cleveland. 

Q. Who was the first mistress of the 
White House? 

A. Abigail Adams, who went to the 
White House in 1800. 

Q. What two Presidents died on the 
same day? 

A. John Adams, at 9o years, and Jef- 
ferson, at 83, died July 4, 1826. 

Q. How old must a man be before he 
can become President of the United 
States? 

A. Thirty-five years of age. 

Q. Which Presidents had no children? 

A. Washington, Madison, Polk, and 
Buchanan. 

Q. Who assassinated Abraham Lin- 
coln? 

A. John Wilkes Booth. 

Q. On what day of the week were 
most of the Presidents born? 

A. Tuesday. (This answer had to be 
guessed. ) 

Q. Can a man born in England become 
President of the United States? 

A. No. 

After all the questions were asked and 
answered and discussed to the satisfac- 
tion of all the pupils, I told the class 
something about the trip Abigail Adams 
had to make by carriage, all the way 
from Philadelphia to Washington, when 
it took almost a week, because of the 
abominable roads over which her car- 
riage had to bump. And the story of the 
White House as Abigail first saw it is 
very different from the one the next 
“First Lady of the Land” will be able to 
tell. 

Next came a few proverbs by George 
himself. Just think of having a list of 
maxims on the subject of saving right 
from the pen of George Washington! 
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They are indeed timely in these days of 
high cost of living and extreme profli- 
gacy in spending. Here are a few: 

“T am no more disposed to squander 
than to stint.” 

“Economy makes happy homes and 
sound nations. Instil it deep.” 

“It is not the low-priced goods that are 
always cheapest.” 

“Keep an account book and enter 
therein every farthing of your receipts 
and expenditures.” 

“Reason, too late perhaps, may con- 
vince you of the folly of wasting time.” 

“There is no proverb in the whole cat- 
alogue of them more true than ‘a penny 
saved is a penny got.’ ” 

“Nothing but harmony, honesty, in- 
dustry, and frugality are necessary to 
make us a great and happy nation.” 

And last of all came a list of “Rules 
for Behavior” written by George Wash- 
ington. As they are given below, they 
are too difficult to be read to the pupils, 
so when I gave them I made each rule 
more colloquial in form or simply gave 
the complete thought in simpler language. 
I give here only some of the rules—the 
more important. 


1. Every action in company ought to be with 
some signs of respect to these present 

2. In the presence of others, sing not with 
a humming noise, nor drum with your fingers 
or your feet. 

3. Speak not when others speak, sit not 
when others stand, and walk not when others 
stop. 

4. Turn not your back to others, especially 
in speaking; jog not the table or desk on which 
aucther writes or reads; lean not on any one. 

5. Read no letters, books, or papers in com- 
pany; but when there is a necessity for doing 
it, you must ask leave. 

6. Come not near the books or writings of 
any one so as to read them unasked; also, 
look not nigh when another is writing a letter. 

7. Let your countenance be pleasant, but in 
serious matters somewhat grave. 

8. Show not yourself glad at the misfortune 
of another, even though he were your enemy. 

9. They that are in dignity or in office have 
precedence; but while they are young they 
ought to respect those who are their equals 
in birth or other qualities, though they have 
no public charge. 

10. It is good manners to prefer them to 
whom we speak before ourselves, especially 
if they be above us, with whom in no sort we 
ought to begin. 
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11. Let your discourse with men of business 
be short and comprehensive. 

12. In visiting the sick, do not presently 
play the physician if you be not knowing 
therein. 

13. In writing or in speaking, give to every 
person his due title, according to his degree 
and the custom of the place. 

14. Strive not with your superiors in argu- 
ment, but always submit your judgment to 
others with modesty. 

15. Undertake not to teach your equal in 
the art himself professes, for it savors of 
arrogancy. 

16. When a man does all he can, though it 
succeeds not well, blame not him that did it. 

17. Being to advise or reprehend any one, 
consider whether it ought to be in public or in 
private; presently or at some other time; also 
in what terms to do it; and in reproving, show 
no signs of choler, but do it with sweetness 
and mildness. 

18. Mock not nor jest at anything of impor- 
tance; break no jests that are sharp or biting, 
and if you deliver anything witty or pleasant, 
abstain from laughing thereat yourself. 

19. Wherein you reprove another, be un- 
blamable yourself; for example is more preva- 
lent than precept. 

20. Use no reproachful language against any 
one. 

21. Be not hasty to believe flying reports 
to the disparagement of any one. 

22. In your apparel be modest, and endeavor 
to accommodate nature rather than procure 
admiration ; keep to the fashion of your equals, 
such as are civil and orderly with respect to 
time and place. 

23. Play not the peacock, looking everywhere 
about you to see if you be well decked; if your 
shoes fit well; if your stockings fit neatly and 
your clothes handsomely. 

24. Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your owr reputation, 
for it is better to be alone than in bad com- 
pany. 

25. Let your conversation be without malice 
or envy to any one. 

26. Speak not of doleful things in time of 
mirth, nor at the table; speak not of melan- 
choly things, such as death and wounds; ard 
if others mention them, change, if you can, the 
discourse. Tell not your dreams but te your 
intimate friends. 

27. Break not a jest where none take pleas- 
ure in mirth. Laugh not aloud nor at all 
without occasion. Deride no man’s misfor- 
tune, though there seem to be some cause. 

28. Be not forward, but friendly and courte- 
ous—the first to salute, hear, and answer; and 
be not pensive when it is a time to converse. 

29. Go not thither where you know not 
whether you shall be welcome or not Give 


not advice without being asked, and, when de-- 


sired, do it briefly. 

30. Think before you speak; proaounce not 
imperfectly, nor bring your words out too 
hastily, but orderly and distinctly. 


That last rule might have been written 
especially for the benefit of lip-readers. 

The above material can be arranged in 
such form as to be adaptable to use for 
lip-reading students whe are self-instruc- 
tors; or pupils practising together ought 
to find it helpful and beneficial if taken 
hold of properly. At the practise class 
at the Nitchie School, all this material 
“worked wonders.” So here’s hoping 
other teachers and pupils will find it as 
substantial and enjoyable as we have. 





THE NITCHIE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The first annual dinner of the Nitchie School 
Association was held at Fraunces Tavern, of 
Revolutionary fame, on February 3, 1920, and 
was largely attended. Many members came 
from other cities to attend the reunion, and 
the resident members were, of course, strongly 
represented. The speakers of the evening 
were Dr. Bryson Delavan, toastmaster; Dr. T. 
J. Harris, Mrs. J. F. Hammond, Mrs. Edward 
B. Nitchie, Miss Juliet D. Clark, Dr. Harold 


.Hays, and Miss Elizabeth Brand. 





CHAMPIONSHIP CONTEST IN LIP- 
READING 


The members of the Houston School of 
Lip-Reading and a few friends were enter- 
tained by their teacher, Miss Laura Davies, at 
her studio, 1610 Webster Avenue, Wednesday 
evening, March 17. The most interesting 
feature of the occasion was a championship 
contest in lip-reading. This was won by Mrs. 
John A. Hulen, who was awarded a copy of 
Helen Keller’s book, “Optimism.” Second 
place in the contest was won by Mr. Eugene 
Dargan.—Houston (Tex.) Post. 





NEW HOME FOR N. Y. LEAGUE 


The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing expects to be settled by May 1 in its 
new quarters, at 126 East soth Street. The 
League has been fortunate enough to secure 
ample space and fine accommodation for all 
its present needs. The annual meeting on 
May 4, at 8 o'clock, will be followed by a 
reception, to which its members and friends 
are cordially invited. Readers of THe Vouta 
REvIEW are welcome to visit the League at any 
time. 





If you have clean, uncut copies of THE 
Vorta Review that you do not intend to 
preserve, mail them to the Volta Bureau 
and we will credit you with payment for 
a corresponding period—that is, if you send 
twelve clean numbers, we will credit you 
with an advance payment for twelve months. 
Do not roll, but mail flat and wrap carefully, 
so they will not work loose in the mail. Send 
for any year, I9I0 to 1920. 














A TRIBUTE 
By SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


Be Italian steamship lay at the land- 
ing stage at Genoa, preparing for her 
voyage across the broad Atlantic. 
Crowds of people were hurrying about, 
jostling each other in their eager efforts 
to reach the steamer, for they knew she 
was almost ready to set sail. Among 
these were little Rosa, only three years 
of age, and her baby sister, with their 
father and mother, leaving their native 
land of Italy to seek their fortunes in 
far-away America. 

At last all was ready; the gang-plank 
was up and the men had weighed anchor. 
For a time Rosa stood with her mother 
beside the rail and watched the water and 
the motion of the steamer. At length 
night came on and, wearied by her day’s 
experiences, little Rosa was put to bed 
in a small cabin and soon fell asleep. 

The next morning she awoke and won- 
dered at not seeing anything but water 
on all sides, and no where a yard nor a 
street to play in. However, she soon be- 
came acquainted with other little Italian 
children, and as they spoke her language 
she was very happy, and they chattered 
cheerily all day long as they played. 

When the steamer rocked or plunged, 
Rosa would run to her mother and, cling- 
ing to her dress, would beg her to take 
her home. 

After many nights and days on the 
great deep, Rosa and her family reached 
-Boston and, as many of their Italian 
friends had done before them, they set- 
tled at the north end of the city. 

As soon as they had established their 
new home between North and Fulton 
streets, the father began to look for work. 
He got a place as a master mason and 
bricklayer. He had learned in Italy to 
be a master builder, but he was handi- 
capped by not being able to speak good 
English ; neither could he read nor write 
our language. As was the case with 
many another foreigner, he could not get 
a higher position than that he at first 
filled. He had had good educational ad- 


vantages in Italy. Some of his family 
had been statesmen and senators in that 
country, and he wished his children to 
have the benefit of the liberal education 
which the Boston public schools afforded 
them. At five years of age, Rosa entered 
the Parmenter School, at the north end, 
one of the oldest public schools in the 
city. 

In the fall of 1872 the great Boston 
fire broke out very near their home and 
they became alarmed for their safety. 
It seemed as if the whole city would be 
destroyed, and in order to save their lives 
they must leave their new home. Con- 
sequently, the father sent thé mother and 
Rosa and her little sister to New York, 
where they took a sailing vessel for their 
former home in Genoa. He remained in 
Boston and helped in rebuilding, after 
the fire. He worked upon the present 
post-office, and later on the new court- 
house, on Pemberton Square. 

When about eight years of age Rosa, 
her mother, and her little sister came. 
back to Boston, and Rosa would have re- 
turned to school had not a terrible shock 
caused her to have an illness which re- 
sulted in partial blindness and total deaf- 
ness. For several years Rosa was un- 
able to attend school, but when she be- 
came better her mother’s cousin, who had 
heard of the Horace Mann School, per- 
suaded her mother to take Rosa there. 

It was a happy day for the little girl, 
for she was kindly received by the prin- 
cipal and her corps of teachers, especially 
by the teacher whose class she entered, 
who became her devoted, lifelong friend. 
She helped Rosa before school, after 
school, and during school hours. Al- 
though very near-sighted and without 
hearing, the child learned to understand 
speech from the lips of her teachers and 
of her friends. She used to hurry to 
school in the morning and be there early, 
waiting for the doors to be opened, so 
that she might enjoy the privilege of 
talking with her teacher before the other 
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pupils arrived. Then, while her teacher 
was occupied, Rosa would sit apart with 
her face hidden in a book. By reading 
she gained a great deal of information, 
was one of the most interesting pupils in 
the class, and had the largest fund of 
general knowledge. 

When she was about fifteen years old 
her father died, and she was obliged to 
leave school to go to work. She learned 
to make jewelry and novelties, and by her 
work helped very much in the support of 
her widowed mother and the rest of the 
family. 

Later on she married a hearing man 
and had two sons, both of whom were 
born in the town of L——. The names 
of her sons are the first on record in 
that place as coming of Italian parents— 
a fact in which she takes a motherly 
pride. Her first son died, but her second 
son married and is the self-respecting, in- 
dustrious father of a family. 

After the death of her husband she 
took up her work again at jewelry- 
making, this. time using machines. 

In a recent letter she writes: “My life 
has been full of shadows and sunshine. 
God has been very good to me. I am 
thankful, for I know He will not give me 
more than I can bear. Best of all, He 
has given me the love of my dear 
teachers, God bless them!” 

Is not this a touching tribute from one 
who is a worthy example of the work 
and influence of our American public 
schools? It shows one of the many in- 
stances of those who come to us from a 
foreign shore and respond to the efforts 
of faithful instructors. 

Upon the recent death of the beloved 
teacher* for whose devotion she was so 
grateful, Rosa wrote the lines which are 
affixed to this sketch. She says: “I 
wrote them while at my work, just.at the 
time of the funeral services, which I was 
unable to attend on account of my de- 
fective sight. They are poor lines, but 
express my thoughts as I was grieving.” 


TO MY DEAR TEACHER 


A dear friend out of my life has gone, 
Gathered into God’s loving care; 





* Miss Ella Celynda Jordan. 
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Her life’s work well done, 

Her life’s crown well won; 

Fare thee well, a short farewell, 

Till teacher and taught shall meet again 
In God’s clear field, 

Where all is well. 


When God shall gather 
His harvest of grain, 
Your sheaf, dear friend, will be 
A golden heap of hearts 
And minds made free 
Through patience and untiring zeal, 
When work of heart and mind 
Was given to God’s poor, voiceless children, 
And each made to speak God’s name 
And praise His love and glory. 
Rosa. 


THE LIP-READER’S VERSION 
BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


Sing a song of deafness! 
A world full of care! 
All around you voices, 
Which you never hear! 
When you learned to lip-read, 
The world again grew bright. 
Was not that a simple thing 
To put your woes to flight? 


The joy was great in learning 
That which before you missed. 
The time was short in consequence 

Of such a help as this. 
The fun was in the seeing 

What secrets you could get 
When, if you couldn’t lip-read, 

You would be trying yet. 





PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


A special meeting of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates has been called for 
Thursday, July 1, at 4.30 p. m., at the Mount 
Airy School. All members are invited to be 
present. 





A course in the Theory and Methods of 
Speech Improvement is offered by Cornell 
University at its summer session. This course 
will consist of lectures, model lessons, clinical 
demonstrations and teachers’ conferences. The 
subjects to be treated are: analysis, classifica- 
tion and treatment of speech defects, such as 
stammering, stuttering, lisping, defective pho- 
nation and foreign accent. Miss May Secor will 
conduct the course. Miss Secor has had exten- 
sive experience in the correction of speech de- 
fects, and for several years has been clinical 
assistant to Dr. Frederick Martin, Director of 
Speech Improvement in the New York City 
Public Schools. 





The Volta Bureau greatly appreciates a copy 
of “La Pedagogia del Sordomuto,” by Giulio 
Ferreri, a recent gift. 














TOLEDO GOES A-VISITIN’ 
By MRS. RODNEY C. DEWEY 


HEN I was on earth the first 
time—that is, before I became 
deaf—I had no barnacle tendencies. Sud- 
den departures were an art with me. But 
what happened to me as my ears grew 
dimmer and dimmer is what happens to 
nearly all in the same circumstances. I 
lost my nerve; I lost my interest. I 
would have shriveled with a glance any 
person who said I was timid, but I was! 
“Onnyhoo,” as Dooley says, I became 
pretty much of a barnacle. Then came 
lip-reading. It is stating a platitude when 
I say that it changed my entire outlook on 
life. It was like finding a piece of solid 
ground in an area of sinking sand. I 
am far from being pious—the fact is, I 
can’t bear pious people—but I do believe 
that all things work together for good. 
The teaching of lip-reading has been the 
most interesting intellectual experience 
of my life, and I should hesitate to accept 
perfect ears if the price were the many 
and varied happinesses that my deafness 
has brought me. One of the most recent 
of these was a trip East—a sentimental 
journey, as it were, which a barnacle of 
pre-lip-reading days would never have 
undertaken, or if it had it would have 
been a mere trip and “nothing more.” 
There were three of us in the party, 
but the other two don’t count in this 
chronicle, because they have perfectly 
good ears that “go off” whenever they 
should. We went to Washington first, 
and I hope Mr. De Land will let me ex- 
press the pleasure that was mine in meet- 
ing him. His letters had always given 
out a charming courtesy that is rare in 
business letters, and I found the person- 
ality back of them, all of that, plus. We 
talked shop, of course—where could we 
find anything more interesting? We 
agreed that everybody should have the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
lip-reading. One point was brought out 
in our conversation that surprised me 
greatly. I mentioned that most of my 
pupils were sent to me by the otologists of 
our city, and Mr. De Land’s evident pleas- 





ure opened my mind to the fact that this 
was not true of the majority of cities. I 
have never been lacking in my gratitude 
to them, but to my personal appreciation 
of their co-operation I have added a civic 
pride in our open-minded, progressive 
otologists. 

Miss Timberlake, Miss Suter, Miss 
Andrews became realities to me—happy 
glimpses of them that made me wish for 
more. I was sorry not to meet Mr. Fer- 
rall. I wanted to ascertain if our grand- 
mothers came from the same county. 
By the way, Mr. Ferrall has overlooked a 
good bet, which is Bostonese for saying 
missed an opportunity. A lip-reading 
literary gentleman with Irish forbears 
could find good material for an article, 
if he would try sight-seeing from a 
rubberneck wagon. The two with the 
p. g. ears insisted we do this. When we 
came to the first stop, the man up in 
front began to tell us all about it. I 
never took my eyes from his face, in 
order to add to my fund of knowledge; 
but I never saw the thing he talked about, 
because the Packard, Ltd. (very limited), 
had moved on before Ichabod had fin- 
ished. When we came to the second place, 
I hoped to gain on him a little, and at 
least glimpse the object of interest, but 
the driver was efficiency itself, and my 
alert intent was frustrated. Then I made 
up my mind to reverse my efforts, and at 
the next stop I took a good look at the 
building, and I never did find out what it 
was. Oh, it was a great game—heads 
you win, tails I lose. 

Philadelphia, Boston, New York— 
fairly packed with interesting people. I 
am surprised the continent doesn’t tip 
up! And the beautiful spirit I found 
everywhere among them—opening their 
arms to me as though I were a long-lost 
friend. Why! It made me feel sorry 
for people who weren’t deaf! 

Naturally, Boston to me means Miss 
Bruhn, But it seems to me, by whatever 
method I arrived at lip-reading, I should 
always make the pilgrimage to her, be- 
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cause she is the dean of lip-readers and 
teachers. She brought it to us! To come 
in touch with her is to recharge one’s 
batteries, as it were. 

The Kinzie Club-house in Philadelphia 
and the Speech Readers’ Guild in Bos- 
ton are both functioning most worthily 
for the benefit of the lip-reading deaf. 
Also in Boston I found the Industrial 
Union for the Deaf doing wonderful 
work, training in certain trades. But it 
was in the New York League that I found 
the broadest general welfare work—so- 
cial, educational, economic. ”“Twixt them 
and Miss Dugane (bless her!) and the 
Nitchie group, I was so absorbed and 
entertained that the other two-thirds 
(with the p. g. e.’s) reproached me for 
neglect. 

By and by I came home—so full of en- 
thusiasm that there was danger of spon- 
taneous combustion; and the best part 
of it was I found that those whom I had 
left to hold the fort were equally en- 
thusiastic and eager to accomplish things. 
As a group, we are unanimous in wanting 
our league to be a clearing-house for the 
problems of all deaf.people. We want 
our clubhouse to be a haven for any one 
who is deaf. We shall urge them all to 
study lip-reading, because we believe it 
makes them happier and makes them 
better citizens ; but we are here to serve 
any one who is deaf, regardless of his 
other qualifications. 

Speaking of a club-house, I might pro- 
pound the conundrum, “When is a house 
a club-house?” We in Toledo chose to 
answer, “When it has hospitality to of- 
fer.” Then the Toledo League for the 
Hard of Hearing has a club-house, “be 
it ever so humble” ; for, besides office and 
social quarters, they have recently ad- 
vertised to rent rooms to two self-sup- 
porting girls who are hard of hearing. 
We are inordinately proud of it, for we 
are doing it on nothing; but we have the 
vision and we intend to follow it. 

Gentle lip-reader, go a visitin’. West 
or East, you will find courage and cheer. 
Come to see us; we will try to be true to 
type. 

Epitor’s Nort.—This article should have ap- 


peared some time ago, but owing to an acci- 
dent its publication was delayed. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


, CANADA, 
February 16, 1920. 


Tue Vota Review, Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: I am submitting herewith a sonnet, 
“My World of Dreams,” written at the front, 
in France, after my hearing was partially de- 
stroyed “over there.” I have just finished a 
three months’ course in lip-reading and cannot 
testify too highly as to its immense value to 
the deaf or the partially deaf. 

Respectfully yours, 





“Rep Patcu.” 


MY WORLD OF DREAMS 
BY RED PATCH 


When lights of love and laughter lose their 
beams 

Of brightness in a’ gloom of hidden fears, 

And life holds nought but grief and bitter 
tears; 

If I be stricken blind and all earth seems 

To plunge to utter void a life that teems 

With beauty, while upon my deafened ears 

A silence presses down the long, long years, 

There still remains to me my world of 
dreams— 

A world of dreams more feal than life to me. 

What deep content! What joy the golden 
hours 

I while away. Oh, smiling land of flowers! 

Sweet fancy floats. On wings of phantasy 

I waft through Memory’s realm, as Time 
devours 

The speeding years, unto eternity. 





Mr. De Lanp, Editor THe Votta Review, . 
Washington, D. C. , 


Dear Sir: Reading of the idea of a pin for 
lip-readers brings to my notice the fact that 
we do not wear our lodge pins very long, that 
we took the flag from our lapel the moment 
the war was over, that very few of us care to 
wear anything as conspicuous a$ a pin or but- 
ton large enough to carry a motto. So in try- 
ing to think of something along this line I 
have come to the conclusion that just an odd- 
shaped pin would be best. 

So I enclose a suggestion that would have 
a real meaning to speech-readers and would 
not attract so much attention from those who 
are not. While none of us wish to “play up” 
our affliction, this shape can be made very 
small and at the same time remind us of a 
handicap to overcome. It shows that we are 
not sensitive about our hearing, but that we 
have an accomplishment which is almost 
another sense. 

However, here is the idea, and we can hear 
what the rest of you think of it. 

Take a five-pointed star, representing the 
five senses, and cut off one prong (hearing) ; 
supplement a smaller star to represent the lip- 
reading. This star should not be placed in the 
center, as it would then make a conventional 
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design and the prong (hearing) would still be 
lost. Used as I have it in the accompanying 
drawing, it makes a good composition and our 
loss is not noticed. 


Hoping that you can see your way to give 
some space in the Review to this, as I believe 
it is what we want. 

I remain, sincerely yours, 
Cari, B. WILLIAMS, 
Art Department, The Enquirer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WHAT A LOT OF FRIENDS OUR 
MAGAZINE HAS! 

Following is a list of friends of THe Vora 
Review who have sent in during January, Feb- 
ruary, and March the number of new sub- 
scriptions recorded opposite their respective 
names: 


Kinzie Speech-Reading School............ 30 
PETRS: DRAET: SOE aoe vio s bu he'c s SGA 22 
DE. AG, Be OOO os oo hic vices Ra pores ue 20 
Speech-Readers’ Guild (Boston)......... 15 
BS Ae BIW ns oa ones bo os hae 14 
ire pomn ee Taek oo ics os. Sauaee ke 14 
Washes Maths RONSON. 66 os ic a wks eek 12 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. (all life mem- 
ED a hea auc bee RhOd Cee be we Kaa II 
Miss: Elizabeth Brand. :...........0....4- 10 
Miss Mabel R. Lindner.................. 9 
Mrs. E. B.- Nitchie’s School.............. 7 
Miss Nettie McDaniel .................. 6 
Miss Gertrude Torrey .................. 6 
Mrs; Rodney C; Dewey. os. oko. cee 5 
Miss Fern BB, Ressler, 2s. 25 cb. oe os 5 
Dias: Maher ME  itig ees ec cca ke 5 
California School of Lip-Reading........ 5 


Lynchburg (Va.) School of Lip-Reading. 4 


MESS cee DmmOn a os 0 4 
Miss Martha: Bs Brohitics i... 5 os 4 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh.....:.......... 4 
Miss 100M TOWNS 52 a A csi 4 
Miss Caroline Henderson................ 3 
Miss ‘A; Grace< Cheats 2355. hs. : 
Dire: Fe i Catto os oe, . eicnias is 3 
N. Y. League for the Hard of Hearing... 3 
WOEs 5s st RUNS oe as Rea eck es 3 
Mies: Laure Ai Davies: -.. 0. ase i8 3 
Miss ‘Alte -Scmiling su 6. eos5 ks 2s 3 
New England School of Lip-Reading..... 3 
WE, PORee PROG ic i Sak es eh vo ce 2 
Mins. Lace TUw Case iicci 5 is ees 2 
Diss Alvida Me Bagh. eee 8 2 
Mies Raith B. Kaas: ies. 3. iis. 2 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern............. 2 
Miss Edna S. Washington............... 2 
Miss Josephine Gillespie ................ 2 
Miss Rosamond G. Wright.............. 2 
Miss Elizabeth G. DeLany............... 2 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Edmund Lyon 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Mary Coles 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 
Dr. Caroline A, Yale 
Miss Sarah Fuller 
Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 
Mr. Frank W. Booth 
Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 
Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 
Mrs. Edmund Lyon 
Mrs, A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 
Miss Mary McCowen 
Mr. Barbour Lathrop 
Mr. James Otis Chance 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe 
Mrs. W. L. Harkness 
Major George Oden, U. S. Army 
Mrs, Fred Hollister Fay 
Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mr. J. H. Wade 
Mr. Henry D. Woods 
Mr. Frank D. Waterman 
Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 

* Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 
Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 
Miss Luna May Bemis 




















[LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. Harry E. Wood . 

Mr. William M. Burgess (Scotland) 

Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 

Mr. John Dutton Wright 

Miss Grace L. Wadleigh (Canada) 

Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 

Mrs. C, H. E. Succop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs. James B. Breed 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 

Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura A. Davies 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Miss Lucelia Miller 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Miss Chonita Borel 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 

Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 

Mrs. T. Quincy Brown, Jr. 

Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 

Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 

Miss Elizabeth Brand 

Mr. John Knickerbacker 

Miss Mildred Kennedy 

Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton 

Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs, W. J. Curtis, Jr. 

Mrs. Hiland Porter 

Miss Francine Garrett 

Miss Mary Dugane 

John Suarez Wright 

Mrs. Thomas A. Knickerbacker 

Mr. F. J. Platt 

Mr. S. W. Childs 

Mr. Edgar Lowe 

Mr. Henry C. Meyer, Jr. 

Mrs. Nathan T. Porter « 

Mr. William J. Curtis 

Mrs. Frank Platt 

Miss Kitty Hill 

Mrs. J. Fenimore Cooper 

Mrs. Charles E. Van Vleck 

Mr. D. S. Walbridge 

San Francisco League for the Hard of 
Hearing. 

Miss Julia R. Bateman 

Dr. Robert Lewis 

Mr. George J. Geer 

Miss Agnes Stowell 

Mrs. Augustus Burret. 


LIFE MEMBERS WHO HAVE PASSED AWAY 


Prof. A. Melville Bell 

Mrs. A. M. (Eliza Symonds) Bell 
Hon. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Mrs. Gardiner Greene Hubbard 
Miss Harriet Benson 

Mr. Bernard L. Douredoure 

Mr. L. S. Fechheimer 
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Mrs. L. S. Fechheimer 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
Hon. Edward Lee Plumb 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 
Miss Fanny Brown 





A FINE BEGINNING 


The first social meeting of the Pittsburgh 
League of the Hard of Hearing was held at 
the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Overend, in the East End. Those interested 
were overjoyed to have fifty present at this 
first gathering. Every one had a good time. 

The newly elected president of the League, 
Mr. W. A. McKean, made an address of wel- 
come, The other officers are Mrs. Geo. F. 
Osler, vice-president; Miss Florence F. Mur- 
rin, secretary ; Miss May W. Wilson, treasurer. 

Some illustrated proverbs were given with 
much “pep,” Miss Ella Price being stage man- 
ager and Robert F. Nesbitt assisting. 

Refreshments were delicious, for which 
thanks were due to Miss Bertha D. McCabe 
and Mrs. George F. Osler, in charge. Mem- 
bers of the League are pupils of Miss Eliza- 
beth Brand, and she spoke of the organization 
as a realization of her hopes. 

On Saturday, March 27, a first showing of 
Arts and Crafts was made at 1204 Highland 
Building, and thirty-four dollars’ worth was 
sold. Miss Mary B. Loos, chairman; Miss 
Barbara Kater, Miss Sara Minor, Miss Ethel 
P. Hart, committee—E. B. 


SCHOOLS IN INDIA 


Mr. P. R. Nandurbarker, superintendent of 
the School for the Deaf and the Blind, at 
Baroda, India, has sent to the Volta Bureau 
a copy of the official report from his school 
and the one at Mehsana. The reports are 
printed partly in English and partly in Sans- 
krit, and are most interesting. In addition to 
the teaching of speech to deaf children, the 
Baroda School also has a department for the 
correction of stammering. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SHORT- 
AGE OF TEACHERS 


So serious is the present and prospective 
shortage of teachers that Commissioner Clax- 
ton, of the Bureau of Education, has called 
a National Conference of representative 
citizens to consider the pressing problem of 
education from the standpoint of statesmanship 
and public welfare. The conference is to 
held in Washington, May 19 to 21. 





The Globe Phone Manufacturing Company 
has found it necessary to advance the price of 
its Audi-Tube to $12. This new price went 
into effect on April 15th. 























Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Teachers and Supervisors Wanted 


The Louisiana State School for the Deaf wants an oral 
teacher, a teacher of cooking, and a teacher of sewing. 
Address, G. C. Huckaby, Superintendent, Baton Rouge, La. 





WANTED—Supervisor of older boys for session 1920-21. 
Young man, with fair knowledge of physical culture and 
athletics, preferred. Good salary. State full details. 
D. E. F., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 





_ WANTED—An_ experienced oral teacher. Address, 


S. H. A., Volta Bureau. 





Trained teachers of the deaf wanted at the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf, situated at Flint, Mich. Ad- 
dress, L. L. Wright, Superintendent. 


The North Carolina School for the Deaf wants two oral 
teachers and a domestic science teacher of successful ex- 
perience. Communicate with .Supt. E. McK. Goodwin, 
Morganton, N. 

WANTED—A trained oral teacher for intermediate 
grades, session 1920-1921; must have had five years’ teach- 
ing experience. Wright Oral School. 
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SUMMER PUPILS WANTED 
. reagan? of = eee sniparienes desires position as 
eacher of private pupil for summer ths. A 
S. D., care Volta Bureau, Washington, D.C. _— 





Teacher of Lip-Reading wishes position with hard-of- 


hearing child for the summer months. Willing to take 
entire charge. Best references. English and French. 
- T. M., 41 McKinley Place, West New York, New 
Jersey. 





Trained and experienced oral teacher wishes to take into 
her home for the summer months a private pupil. Refer- 
ences given and required. Address, Mrs. Walter d: Tucker, 
A. B., Supervising. Teacher of. Oral Instruction, .School for 


| the Deaf, Vancouver, Wash. 


| 6 to 10 years) to her home in the 





: oF chihaa ni PUPIL pa nag Fn agieos  » oral 
eacher wishes a private pupil for June, , and A t 
Address, M. C, P., Care ita Bureau. seat se ate cay 


Experienced oral teacher will take one deaf child (girl, 
1e White Mountains from 
June 15th to September rst. Tuition, excellent care, com- 
panionship of hearing child of 8 years. Terms: $250 for 
season, traveling expenses not included. Address, G, Volta 
Bureau, Washington, 








WANTED—A position will be open in September as as- 
sistant to the principal of an Eastern oral school. Male 
candidates only. Must not be over 35; college graduate; 
at least three years’ teaching experience; executive ability. 
State full details, A. B.C., Volta Bureau. 





WANTED—A supervisor, of boys 8 to to years of age. 
Refined woman not over 40. H. A., care Volta Bureau. 


Day School Positions 





WANTED—Experienced oral teacher for class of deaf 
and children with defective speech. Give references and 
experience. State salary and earliest date services are 
available. Miss Gibson, Secretary Public School Board, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada. 





Private Pupils Wanted 


PRIVATE PUPIL WANTED—An oral teacher of long 
experience, trained at Clarke School, desires a private 
pupil for the school year 1920-21. Address, A. F., Volta 


ureau, 








Experienced teacher would like deaf-mute or lip-reading 
upil for summer 1920. For particulars address, P. O. 
ox 207, Rockland, Me. 





Fine Business Opportunity 





An excellent opening for an ambitious teacher. A pros- 
erous home school for deaf children can be purchased or 
eased for a relatively small amount. Well advertised and 
well known. Head of school must retire because of ill- 
health—requires a long rest. For particulars address 
Owner, care Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C 








Principal Wanted 
WANTED—A principal for an Oral School with an 
enrolment of thirty-five pupils and a staff of five teachers; 
also a trained and experienced assistant oral teacher; 
duties to begin as soon as possible. Write, stating age, 
training, experience, and salary expected, to\J. S. Gordon, 
Inspector of Schools, Vancouver, B C., Canada. 











Engravers and Etchers 








Positions Wanted 





POSITION WANTED—An experienced, trained oral 
teacher desires change. Address, Box 76 Volta Bureau. 





Experienced oral teacher, Northampton trained, college 
graduate, desires position in western school for 1920-21. 
Address, B. M., Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 








Teachers for Private Pupils 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bildg., 
Washington, D. C, 





FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
By Grace M. BEArrie. 
Fully Illustrated ; Second Edition, 75 cents 
School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 











WANTED—An experienced oral teacher to instruct, 
during the summer, a deaf girl eight years of age. Mrs. 
Walter Wesenberg, Route 4, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED—A young man, trained and experienced oral 
teacher, for boy of sixteen who has been in school eight 
ears. Southern family. Apply, M. J. E., Volta Bureau, 
Gashinatin: D 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We want an experienced oral teacher, to begin not later 
than September 1, to teach two deaf girls—one 13 years, 
with three years of oral training; the other 6, with one 


year of oral training. Will pay $110 a month, with room. 


and board, and will reimburse railway fare. Will keep the 
right teacher several years. A thoroughly competent 
teacher, aged between 23 and 30, is desired. Address, 
Mrs. Frank Young, Lodge Grass, Montana. 








The better class of teachers read THe Voita Revitw. 
Thus it pays the schools fo advertise in our pages. 








THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
AND HOLIDAY GIFT 


you can give is a paid membership in the 
Association that stands for better speech: 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

For a paid membership, costing but $2 a year, 
includes a year's subscription to THE VOLTA 
REVIEW. 














